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PARTY GOVERNMENT IN A SESSION OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FLOYD M. RIDDICK 


Y AND LARGE the activities of the last session of Congress, 

which convened on January 5, 1937, were much like the ac- 
tivities of all recent sessions. The House was in session 154 days, 
during which time 9,200 bills and resolutions were introduced, and 
the standing committees made 1,640 reports on bills and resolutions 
back to the House. The House itself approved over 1,200 bills and 
resolutions in addition to overriding the President’s veto on two oc- 
casions. Roll calls were demanded 152 times, of which 86 were 
record votes on various questions and bills presented before that 
body. The majority party utilized 33 special rules for the considera- 
tion of particular business, a number second only to two other ses- 
sions. There were 814 Executive Communications and 3,313 pe- 
titions from the people forwarded to the House during the session. 
The attendance during the daily sessions was very small as usual; 
one vote on a bill for Spanish War Pensions involving the United 
States in spending several millions of dollars showed that only nine- 
teen members were present. When the ten general appropriation bills 
passed the House, they appropriated $9,302,258,924.80 as compared 
to $8,983,821,417.96 of the preceding session, omitting the total 
amount of $1,874,751,000.00 for the bonus. 


II 

The political and parliamentary procedure of the last session, how- 
ever, was far more intriguing than that of other sessions. Records of 
it are inadequate and statistics impossible. It is known that the party 
composition was 331 Democrats, 89 Republicans, and 13 Farmer- 
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Labor-Progressives, giving the Democrats over a three-to-one ma- 
jority; it is known that, since the Democrats had a three-to-one 
majority, the situation was certainly different from what it would 
have been had the division been 220 Democrats and 215 Repub- 
licans; and it is known that the House had developed a procedure 
which is fairly uniform from one Congress to another, a procedure 
that has been labeled by all commentators as “party government.” 
But what party government in the House includes seems to be a 
subject on which there is a difference of opinion. 

Most writers on congressional procedure are convinced that 
party government under the Roosevelt administration has meant 
that Congress gave the President everything he wanted regardless 
of any predilections entertained by themselves, and this is partly true. 
Actually the President went so far in his attempts to dominate 
congressmen as to send a bill already drafted to accompany his very 
message to them, an unprecedented thing. Surely on most occasions 
when important administration measures were up for a test, every 
bit of pressure that the administration could command was brought 
to bear on the powerful House machine and the individual Repre- 
sentatives. Some of these attempts to effect results on certain issues 
were of a nature which the public calls bulldozing, coercing, and 
bribing; and the administration was in part very successful in its 
attempts. Facts reveal that in many instances the leadership al- 
most to a man went with the President in the enactment of cer- 
tain measures, and in nearly every one of his requests a certain num- 
ber of these so-called leaders went with the President, regardless of 
the content. 

One of the best examples of such procedure during the last ses- 
sion can be found in the Emergency Relief Appropriation bill. The 
subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee which wrote the 
bill reported the bill back to the Appropriations Committee pro- 
viding for one billion dollars. The Appropriations Committee, with- 
out making any investigation and in the absence of any information 
on the situation, changed the figure to one and one-half billion dol- 
lars, the amount requested by the President. When the bill was con- 
sidered in the House, Mr. Woodrum, with the support of a number 
of other so-called leaders, continued the fight to get the bill passed 
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at the one billion dollar figure. It was here, however, that Mr. 
Rayburn, in behalf of the administration, disclosed one of the most 
tactical pieces of leadership during the session. The bill would have 
been torn to shreds and over a third of the entire appropriation 
would have been earmarked had it not been for Mr. Rayburn’s 
cleverness to have the House at one particular time to adjourn and 
do a lot of “heart-to-heart talking.” Finally Mr. Woodrum lost his 
fight, but certain concessions were obtained. For example, there 
was an amendment attached to the bill which required Mr. Hop- 
kins to apportion the one and one-half billion dollars over a twelve 
months’ period, discouraging a deficiency. In the past years the 
W.P.A. and other relief agencies have hurriedly spent their entire 
appropriation for the year and then persuaded Congress to supple- 
ment the original amount to carry on activities until the end of the 
fiscal year. The President promised to withdraw the executive order 
placing relief restrictions on the W.P.A. funds. 

On the other hand, though the leadership tried to co-operate 
with the administration, and though the President was victorious in 
most of his requests, the President suffered many defeats by failing 
to get certain desired legislation. Some of these defeats in the House 
of Representatives were due to a difference of opinion between the 
President and the leadership of that body or portions thereof. The 
new farm bill underwent a critical analysis in the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. While the bill was not sent to Capitol Hill from the White 
House, it had Secretary Wallace’s endorsement, and Roosevelt urged 
its passage. The leaders of the farm bloc, however, questioned the 
bill, as they received it, as to its cost, its constitutionality, and its 
unattractiveness to some of the important agricultural groups. When 
Congress adjourned, the bill was still pending. 

This leadership very cleverly stalled a consideration of the orig- 
inal court proposal by the President. When the message was sent 
to Congress, the leaders of the House made it known that they 
would not bother with it until the Senate had acted; “then we will 
render our verdict.” To discover the reluctance of the Representatives 
to consider the bill, one needs only to read Mr. Sumners’ speech of 
July 13, 1937, and to note that the Judiciary Committee was aligned 
fifteen against ten for the bill. 
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The House gave the administration no little opposition on its 
Joint Resolution authorizing investigation of tax evasion and avoid- 
ance. The resolution was considerably changed in the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

The T.V.A. bill, considered in this session of Congress, was writ- 
ten by Senator Norris and was thought to be the will of the ad- 
ministration. The Representatives refused the Norris plan; they 
opposed the power which would be given to the administrative au- 
thorities thereunder. 

The President’s reorganization plan was kept in “a dark cham- 
ber” during the whole session. Finally, one or two concessions, like 
the bill granting the President six assistants, were extended to him 
by the House. 

The Representatives defied the President’s threat of a veto of a 
certain provision in the sugar bill by adopting that provision by a 
vote of 135 to 92. 

The House coldly refused a hearing of the President’s maxi- 
mum hours and minimum wage bill. A consideration of the bill 
was not in order under the rules of the House except as a special 
order, and the Rules Committee refused to give a rule making it 
a special order. 

The House refused the President’s request to make the Civilian 
Conservation Corps a permanent organization of the government. 
Its duration was first set at two years by the House, but finally the 
House compromised with the Senate and made its life of three 
years’ duration. 

The House overrode the President’s veto of the War Insurance 
bill by a vote of 372 to 13; it overrode the President’s veto of the 
bill lowering interest rates on farm land bank loans by a vote of 260 
to 98. The House turned a deaf ear to the President’s request for 
crop insurance. And every general appropriation bill was reported 
by the Appropriations Committee to the House at a figure lower 
than the Budget Estimates. 

III 

The following review will be an exposition of party govern- 
ment in the House of Representatives, and will include: first, a 
brief mention of each part of the “machine” of the majority party 
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and how these parts were integrated and unified to function efh- 
ciently, and, second, an exposition of the control exercised by the 
leadership. The only opposition against this leadership during the 
current session was organized under the direction of Mr. Snell, the 
Republican floor leader, and Mr. Boileau, the Farmer-Labor-Pro- 
gressive floor leader, each of whom had only a few cohorts. Though 
at times these men could count on some opposition by Democrats 
because of friction within the Demccrats’ own ranks, the situa- 
tion can best be summed up in Mr. Snell’s own words: “Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I appreciate the fact that a request 
from the majority leader at this time is pretty nearly law so far as 
the House is concerned, especially when he has 4 to 1 to back him.” 

Each party in the House of Representatives assembled in caucus, 
at the beginning of each Congress, designates a few members to 
act in certain capacities for their respective parties during that Con- 
gress, and by and large this concludes the work of any importance 
performed by the caucuses. These members, chosen by each caucus, 
designate other Representatives, who are casually approved by the 
House, to fill the remaining positions occupied by the leadership. 
The patronage, the prestige, and the power customarily embodied 
in these officers are so consummate that these officials automatically 
become the leaders of their respective party and the leaders of the 
majority party inevitably become the leaders of the House. 

Mr. Bankhead, nominated by the Democratic caucus for Speaker, 
was elected Speaker by the House in preference to Mr. Snell by 
a vote of 323 to 84, while Mr. George J. Schneider, the Farmer- 
Labor-Progressive candidate, received 10 votes. Mr. Bankhead, a 
man of very few words, speaks to the point and always forcefully. Mr. 
Snell said of him at the time of presenting him for the office: 
“Mr. Speaker Bankhead, your long service on the Committee on 
Rules, your successful majority leadership, together with your fine 
mental attainment, richly endow you with all the qualifications nec- 
essary to well and successfully perform the duties of this great of- 
fice. We know that you will be just and fair to all of us... .” 

Mr. Speaker Bankhead made no party pledges upon accepting 
office: “I think it unwise and improper for any incumbent upon tak- 
ing office to make too many promises, and I shall withhold making 
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any this morning, save to say to you that I shall, in the performance 
of this duty and responsibility which you have entrusted to me, at 
all times endeavor to be just and fair and equitable, ... .” 

But surely anyone familiar with the history of congressional pro- 
cedure well knows that Speaker Bankhead knew what was ex- 
pected of him by Democratic members and that Speaker Bank- 
head had no intention of not living up to every expectation. Surely 
he presided in behalf of the Democratic party when he could 
keep within the bounds of parliamentary law. On one occasion, 
when a record vote was taken on the bill extending citizenship to 
certain persons in Panama, the vote was very close, possibly a ma- 
jority of votes were negative, and the Speaker demanded a re- 
capitulation of the vote. This delayed the announcement of the 
final vote and at the same time gave the leaders time to bar- 
gain with the members on the floor—that is, to get them to re- 
consider their vote. After a number of changes had been made, the 
records still disclosed the close vote of 149 for the bill and 143 
against it. 

The following shows how authoritatively the Speaker can inform 
the membership when things are not compatible with the planned 
program: “Let the Chair make a statement. This has been a very busy 
and strenuous day. It was represented to the Chair that if this matter 
were allowed to be called up it would consume at the utmost 5 
minutes, With that understanding the Chair agreed to recognize the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, but that was the extent of the agree- 
ment made by the Chair.” 

Mr. Rayburn was chosen the majority floor leader by the Dem- 
ocratic caucus, the most responsible position in the House party or- 
ganization. Mr. Rayburn, upon accepting the office, announced that 
the administration’s program would be his program and that he 
“would make it his business to try to put through the program in 
connection with the Speaker and others and . . . speak only when 
I deemed it necessary.” He followed this program successfully, so 
much so that he was accredited with having the political shrewd- 
ness of Vice-President Jack Garner, the homely frankness of the 
late Speaker Rainey, and the persuasive talents of the late Speaker 
Byrns. He was inconspicuous and quiet, not lacking in ability. He 
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did not line up votes in the cloakroom, he did not run roughshod over 
the independent will of the members, and yet he carried the support 
of his membership. Rayburn’s personality in this office commanded. 
Note the deference the individual member extended to him: 


Mr. Raysurn. Mr. Speaker, I trust my friend from Indiana will not 
insist on that request. Tomorrow we expect to take up this appropriation 
bill for relief, and if we were to yield to the gentleman for 5 minutes, 
someone else would want 10 minutes, and it might be embarrassing. 

Mr. Gray of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request. 


Mr. Rayburn appointed Patrick J. Boland as whip and John F. 
Dochweiler as chief assistant whip, to keep the Democrats on the 
floor of the House when their services were needed. To do this, 
the whip set up an integrated organization. He divided the United 
States into fifteen zones according to party needs and in accordance 
with the density in number of Democratic members. Each zone had 
an assistant whip who was responsible for integrating the number 
of Democratic members of that zone, the number of members vary- 
ing from thirteen in zone one to thirty-five in zone three. As set 
up, the organization was so efficient that Mr. Boland could personally 
pass out or obtain information in just a few minutes. This put Mr. 
Boland in a position to post Mr. Rayburn upon a few minutes no- 
tice as to what the status quo in the House was and what the leader- 
ship of the House could count on from the Democrats relative to 
the expedition of the party program. 

Mr. O’Connor was chairman of the Rules Committee, a position 
very important in the determination of the slouse program. Of 
course this chairman co-operated with the party, since he was marked 
as one of the more important leaders. Naturally he reported out 
special rules whenever the party pressure demanded them, or he 
directed committee action to meet the needs of the party. 

The following emphasizes the arbitrary position enjoyed by 
the chairman of the Rules Committee relative to procedure: The 
leaders tried to get unanimous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of a bill, but certain members objected. Immediately upon 
request of the leaders the House recessed and a meeting of the 
Rules Committee was called; there a special rule was drafted 
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and approved for the consideration of House Joint Resolution 80, 
the bill to amend the Neutrality Act. During the recess the Sen- 
ate sent to the House a message which embodied a Senate Joint 
Resolution similar to the House Joint Resolution 80, a resolution 
which the Senate had already passed. After the recess the chairman 
of the Rules Committee was ready to call up the special rule which 
with a bare majority vote would have permitted consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 80; but a consideration of the Senate res- 
olution would expedite the passage of the legislation, a thing which 
the leaders wanted to do. Consequently, Mr. O’Connor on his own, 
without any committee approval, changed the resolution to provide 
for the consideration of the Senate resolution in place of the House 
resolution and placed it before the House for consideration, and it 
was adopted. 

The Steering Committee was composed of fifteen members rep- 
resenting fifteen respective districts, identical to the fifteen zones 
of the whip, plus five ex-officio members: the Speaker, Mr. Bank- 
head; the floor leader, Mr. Rayburn; the chairman of the caucus, 
Mr. Doughton; the chairman of the Rules Committee, Mr. O’Con- 
nor; and the whip, Mr. Boland. The fifteen members were elected 
by the Democratic Representatives of their respective districts. Mr. 
Jed Johnson of Oklahoma was chairman. It was the responsibility 
of this group to try in a general way to determine the policy of the 
Democrats. It considered no matters which were not of vital interest 
to the party; and the committee only recommended a program (the 
party, was not forced to accept their findings). They were so nearly 
the core of the House organization one can guess that their findings 
were fairly conclusive. 

The Committee on Committees of the Democratic party, the 
Democratic members of the mighty Ways and Means Committee, 
consisted of seventeen Representatives approved by the caucus, with 
Mr. Doughton as chairman. The membership well represented all 
sections of the United States. It was the function of this committee 
to determine the personnel for the majority party to the standing 
committees of the House, a big and an important task since the 
standing committees play such an important part in the legislative 
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program and since there were forty some standing committees with 
personnels varying from nine to thirty-nine. 

The chairmen of the standing committees during the current ses- 
sion of Congress had long been “regular” Democrats, and they were 
very influential in what the House did. Each chairman, according 
to custom, directed and defended all activities on every bill con- 
sidered and reported by his committee to the House. When any bill 
was considered in the House, the chairman of the committee in 
charge of the bill made the long speech enlightening the House as 
to what the problem was and how the bill endeavored to meet that 
problem. Furthermore, all time for debate on each measure was 
yielded by the chairman and the ranking minority member of the 
committee in charge of the bill to the various members of the 
House at their own discretion. 

In addition to the above party agents, each party had officials 
known as “official objectors.” Speaking about the system, Mr. Ray- 
burn said: “As I understand, it has been the custom for a long 
time for the majority leaders on this side of the House and the 
minority leader on his side of the House to ask gentlemen to under- 
take this very arduous labor, and it is arduous labor.” These off- 
cial objectors object to the bills from the Consent and the Private 
Calendars, all of which are not debated. There are so many such 
bills and they are so unimportant that a debate on each of them is 
not feasible nor necessary. Each bill from these two calendars is called 
up under unanimous consent, and three objectors can completely de- 
feat any bill on either calendar. When one of these bills is called up, 
the Speaker merely asks if there is objection to the consideration of 
the said measure; if there is none, the clerk reads the bill and then 
the Speaker inquires again if there is objection. If there is none at 
this point the bill is stamped passed, and the motion to reconsider 
the bill is laid on the table. If objection is made at either point, the 
bill is defeated. 

If all of these bills on both calendars passed, regardless how 
unimportant, they would bring a huge charge upon the United 
States Treasury, since the majority of them involves an expenditure 
of money. Consequently, each party has such objectors to stay on 
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the floor of the House when the Consent Calendar or the Private 
Calendar is under consideration and to object to every bill not in 
keeping with the needs of the party which they represent. During 
the current session of Congress, the Democrats had five objectors to 
read all such bills before they were called up for consideration and 
be ready to object to any bill in accordance with their charges. These 
men were: Messrs. Clark of Idaho, Costello of California, Braden 
of North Carolina, Flannery of Pennsylvania, and Collins of Missis- 
sippi. The Republicans had three objectors: Messrs. Hancock of 
New York, Mott of Oregon, and Halleck of Indiana. Mr. Wood- 
rum, chairman of a subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee, 
said of the offices: “The work of watching bills on the Private Cal- 
endar and the Consent Calendar, in my judgment, is one of the 
most important functions a Member of this House can perform, 
and those who do serve in this capacity deserve the thanks of the 
House and the commendation of the country for their work.” 


IV 


With this integrated setup, a handful of some fifty members run 
the whole show. If things are not running smoothly and it appears 
that the House leadership will be embarrassed, the floor leader, 
who is the real director of the program, will have the House to 
adjourn and let the members cool off or will do some party lec- 
turing sufficient to whip them back in line. 


Mr. Raysurn. Mr. Speaker, it appears that for the moment we are 
not in as good humor as we usually are. We want everybody pleased, of 
course, and we wish to expedite legislation as much as we can. Monday 
is unanimous consent day. In probably an hour or an hour and a half 
that program can be completed, and I am wondering if it would be satis- 
factory to the House if we could get consent to adjourn over until Mon- 
day and meet at 11 o’clock on Monday and dispose of the Consent Cal- 
endar, and then proceed with the consideration of the bill we have had up 
today. 


The chairmen of the various committees, who are held responsible 
for the bills their respective committees report, are rather dictatorial 
at times if action on a bill up before the House is unsatisfactory. 
Note the remarks of the late Mr. Buchanan, who was the chair- 
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man of the Appropriations Committee: “If today will afford ample 
time, then the gentleman will have ample time; but this bill must 
be passed today.” Mr. Biermann, criticizing the way the heads of 
the committees ignored the remaining members of the House, said: 


Mr. Speaker, the naval appropriation bill was scheduled to come onto 
the floor last Thursday. Before that time a number of Members endeav- 
ored to get copies of the bill, copies of the report, or copies of the hearings, 
and failed. Due to a lamentable circumstance, consideration of that bill 
was postponed until Thursday of this week and, again, Members have 
made efforts to secure copies of the bill, of the report, or of the hearings, 
and have failed. 

I take it for granted this bill will come onto the floor, as every other 
Navy or Army appropriation bill has come here during my time, and no 
Members aside from members of the Appropriations Committee will know 
one single thing about the bill until it comes onto the floor. 

I have asked for this time to protest against this kind of procedure. 


Mr. Snell, speaking of this kind of procedure, said: “. . . it seems 
to me it is rather rushing the situation to bring two very important 
measures here before the House so early in the session and without 
very much consideration by the committee. I doubt if there have been 
any hearings printed or anything else that might give information 
to the Members of the House or help them in any way to form 
their judgment with reference to these two measures.” 

The following speech by Mr. Treadway, the ranking minority 
member of the Ways and Means Committee, discloses the autoc- 
racy with which the committee may work if it has the support of 
the leadership, regardless of the rules of the House or the opposi- 
tion of certain individuals: 

Mr. Chairman, before beginning my remarks, I call attention to the 
way in which this bill comes before us for consideration. I am not mak- 
ing a point of order that the Ramseyer rule has been ignored, because we 
are perfectly willing that the majority should have the responsibility for 
the way and the manner in which measures are brought before this 
House for consideration. 

Rule 13, clause 2-A, known as the Ramseyer rule provides: 

“Whenever a committee reports a bill or joint resolution repealing or 
amending any statute or part thereof it shall include in its report or in 
an accompanying document— 
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“(1) The text and the statute or part thereof which it is proposed 
to repeal; and 

“(2) A comparative print of that part of the bill or joint resolution 
making the amendment and of the statute or part thereof proposed to be 
amended, showing by stricken-through type and italics, parallel columns, 
or other appropriate typographical devices the omissions and insertions pro- 
posed to be made.” 

I call attention to the fact that in no way does the report or any ac- 
companying document comply with the Ramseyer rule. 


Finally, the procedure on the bill for the continuance of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation should be observed rather closely. 
At the time this bill was considered the Rules Committee called up 
a special rule which it had reported to the House granting con- 
sideration to the above-mentioned bill; and Mr. O’Connor, the 
chairman of the Rules Committee, asked that the rule be amended 
to provide for the consideration of a like Senate bill instead of the 
House bill, since that would be the most expeditious way to advance 
the legislation. 


Tue Speaker. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from New York says there is no difference be- 
tween the Senate bill and the House bill? 

Mr. O’Connor of New York. We were so informed by the mem- 
bers of the committee yesterday. We were informed that they were identi- 
cal bills. I have not made the comparison. 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts. Having that information yesterday 
and the committee not reporting out the Senate bill, why should the gen- 
tleman now ask the House to make the Senate bill in order? 

Mr. O’Connor of New York. Because I have jv: been requested by 
the committee to do so. 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts. Does the gentieman think that is 
sufficient need for this exceptional procedure? 

The Speaker. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts. Further reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, unless I can get a better explanation than has already 
been given, I will be obliged to object for the moment. 











“ 
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Mr. O’Connor of New York. I have been trying to explain all I 
know about it. I desired to report the Senate bill yesterday, but the com- 
mittee was insistent on reporting the House bill. 


The request by Mr. O’Connor was finally granted, but the second- 
ranking member on the Banking and Currency Committee, Mr. 
Reilly, had to make a confession before the request was granted. 
The confession not only shows how the chairman dominated the 
committee, but it makes a sad commentary upon the leadership and 
against our form of representative government. If the ranking ma- 
jority member of a committee does not know anything about the 
circumstances of business which goes before his committee, who 
does? 


Mr. Retty. I was called to appear before the committee yesterday 
as the ranking member who was not under the weather at that time. I 
knew nothing about what the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Steagall) 
desired. I told the chairman I knew nothing about it. Then one of the 
clerks in the office said that the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Steagall) 
requested the House bill. The gentleman from Alabama said that was a 
mistake, that he never requested the House bill. So the committee at no 
time yesterday expressed a desire to have the House bill. Our statement 
was that we did not know what the gentleman from Alabama wanted in 
the way of reporting the bill. 


Mr. Martin, commenting further on this particular bill, insisted 
that the leaders were not allowing adequate time for the considera- 
tion of the bill and that Mr. Steagall, the chairman of the committee 
reporting the bill, was unfamiliar with what the bill contained when 
the hearings were held. 


Think of that—two hours and a half in which to consider the con- 
tinuance of five important agencies of the Government. This means 15 
minutes for each agency. There are 435 Members of Congress, yet we 
are given only 150 minutes to consider this most important legislation. . . . 

There has been a great deal of criticism because Congress has not 
drafted its own legislation. I rejoiced when I first looked at this bill, be- 
cause I saw at the top of H. R. 2301 this sentence: 

“Mr. Steagall introduced the following bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency.” 
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I thought that was fine, for I knew Mr. Steagall to be a splendid 
legislator and an expert on banking and currency; I knew if he drafted 
the legislation it would appeal to the House. Then I happened to read 
a record of the hearings before the committee and came to a point where 
the chairman interrupted the witness, Mr. Alley, with the statement: 

“Let me ask you right there—I have not read this bill.” 


The committees of the House were granted one further con- 
cession during the last session of Congress. Calendar Wednesday, 
a day on which every committee, called in its proper order, is al- 
lowed to call up any bill it desires not otherwise privileged for 
consideration, “has been called more” during the recent session 
than in both sessions of any Congress since the inauguration of Cal- 
endar Wednesday, as stated by the majority floor leader. But this, 
too, is committee action and not a concession to the individual mem- 
bers of the House. 

Thus the “average” members of the House do not have as 
much influence on what the legislation will be as an important fig- 
ure in the gallery would have. The average members know only 
how to follow what the leadership dictates. They talk much at times, 
but their talk means so little. “Oratory in the House is like water 
going over a dam,” said the late Speaker Cannon. “It makes a hell 
of a lot of noise, but it turns no wheels.” Mr. Biglow of Ohio said 
when speaking to the Naval Appropriation bill: “The speech I 
am going to make this afternoon will be short because I know it is 
utterly in vain.” Speeches in the House never change a vote; it is 
the “speeches” on the outside and in the cloakrooms. 

Bills usually pass the House as they are reported by the com- 
mittees. The Farm Tenancy bill passed the House without any 
amendments except those proposed by the committee reporting the 
bill. Nineteen amendments were offered by individuals to the Neu- 
trality Act of 1937, and all were lost. Nine were offered by the com- 
mittee reporting the bill, and all were adopted. The story is prac- 
tically the same on every other piece of legislation going before 
the House. Mr. Treadway, speaking relative to this situation, said: 
“What earthly good would that do? I have been in Congress 
long enough to know how far I would get offering an amend- 
ment. I know it is a waste of time. Why should we even take the 
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time to read the bill? There is no use reading it. We know how the 
majority is going to vote.” 

Seemingly, then, the definition of party government as found 
in the House should be: The members of the majority party at the 
beginning of each Congress assembled in a caucus elect a few lead- 
ers who in turn designate a number of helpers, casually approved 
by the entire House membership. These agents of the majority 
party, called the leadership, plan, schedule, and enact a program 
in co-operation with the administration when both are of the same 
party, the degree of co-operation depending upon the popularity 
of the Chief Executive with the voters and the Representatives. 
Theoretically the course decided by the leaders is determined by 
the will of the majority party Representatives, since they are at all 
times responsible to the party by whom they were elected; but 
because of the customary oligarchal setup, these leaders are never 
removed and their actions and decisions are seldom checked. Surely 
this leadership is not immune to popular demands and at times it 
grants certain concessions to the “multitude of Members,” other- 
wise this overwhelming majority of members would overthrow the 
present customs, traditions, precedents, and rules. But with the 
patronage, the prestige, and the power embodied in these leaders 
in addition to the concessions granted by the leaders to pacify the 
“multitude of Members,” the decisions of the leadership seem al- 
most above reproach. In conclusion, is it not then pertinent to say 
that though many of the members are untiring and unceasing work- 
ers in behalf of the American public, though some committees have 
hearings on certain bills for months before reporting them back 
to the House, and though thorough investigations are made on 
some subjects before bills relative thereto are written, one can see 
that the legislation in the House is enacted by a handful of leaders 
approved by the members of the majority party in that body? 














REMEMBERING CARLYLE 
A Visit with His Nephew, July 27, August 5 and 14, 1931 
CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 


E summer afternoon sun was just yellowing the window- 
panes along the street as I stopped, with a feeling between 
elation and dread, before No. 30 Newbattle Terrace. The house, 
like many others in Edinburgh, had that sturdy, substantial, and 
impeccable look which, lingering over into an alien generation, still 
witnessed to Victorian strength and propriety. It was a handsome 
brick house, with green window frames, white shades, and an ex- 
pression almost of belligerent privacy. I at last stood before the 
house I had been seeking: the home of the nephew of Thomas 
Carlyle. He was now, I understood, almost ninety-years old, but 
vigorous and amiable, and willing, so far as a slightly failing memory 
permitted, to talk about his famous uncle. The courage to pull the 
brass bell-handle would have failed me had I not had, a few days 
before, a letter from Mr. Carlyle replying to my note and cordially 
inviting me to call, referring incidentally to our correspondence of 
some years previous regarding Carlyle’s letters to John Stuart Mill. 
My mind was indeed full, at the moment, with Carlyle’s correspond- 
ence: I had just read several hundred of his letters in manuscript in 
the National Library, behind St. Giles, and had examined, with some- 
thing of a Carlylean “sense of the past,” the little thumb-worn man- 
uscript of the Reminiscences, about which, I fancied, there still clung 
the faintest odor of Carlyle’s tobacco. I was therefore in a capital 
state of mind, as I stood at the gate in the late afternoon sun, to 
appreciate a revivifying of the past by one of the last survivors of 
the Victorian era. 

Mr. Alexander Carlyle had spent some thirty-five years of his 
life combating what he regarded as the false and ruinous impression 
left by James Anthony Froude’s biography of Carlyle. Born in 
Scotland, the son of Carlyle’s brother Alexander, he had been brought 
up in Canada, where his father had emigrated in 1843. He returned 
to England, however, in 1879, and married his cousin Mary Aitken, 
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who attended Carlyle from the fall of 1869 until his death on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1881. He thus had intimate association with Carlyle during 
the last three years of his life. The bombshell which Froude unwit- 
tingly threw into the vast ranks of Carlyleans soon provided the 
young nephew with his future literary task. Scarcely a year had 
passed, after Carlyle’s death, when Froude’s biography burst upon 
an astonished public, and revealed the “Sage of Chelsea” in linea- 
ments wholly inappropriate to the august prophetic figure which 
Carlyle had assumed in the Victorian imagination. Froude’s edition 
of the Reminiscences had indeed appeared only a few months after 
the funeral of its author. In both works, the shocking disparity be- 
tween the two Thomas Carlyles had stung the enemies of Froude into 
indignant protest. While Alexander Carlyle had not had the ex- 
tended association with his uncle which had been the privilege of his 
wife, he had sufficient literary ability, family pride, and Carlylean 
pertinacity to enable him to spring to Carlyle’s defence with consid- 
erable power and effect. Along with Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
Sir James Stephen, David Masson, and Charles Eliot Norton, he at 
once began a thorough reinterpretation and a questioning of the facts 
out of which Froude had fashioned a portrait of Carlyle which was 
at once heroic and petulant. Froude’s delineation was, as Froude 
himself desired it to be, an impressive Rembrandt portrait, in 
which, however, certain unconventionalities in brush work and numer- 
ous maladjustments of detail had contrived to present Carlyle, in 
spite of his moral grandeur, as a man of petty irritability, thought- 
lessness of others, and brusque and arrogant egoism. The friends 
of Froude, however, viewing the biography as a work of art, were 
not unwilling to regard Carlyle as having been no less human for 
having been so oracular as a moralist. It was not improbable, they 
thought, as Froude maintained, that Craigenputtock had been more 
of an ordeal for Mrs. Carlyle than for her husband, that he was 
indeed, as his mother had said, “gey ill to deal with,” and that in 
general Mrs. Carlyle had found ample retribution for marrying 
Carlyle, as she once admitted, for the promise of his genius.1_ Many 
other elements entered into the controversy too numerous and too 
complicated to be discussed here: the question of whether Carlyle 


* The case for Froude has been ably and thoroughly presented in Professor Waldo 
H. Dunn’s Froude and Carlyle (New York, 1930). 
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ever really gave Froude permission to write a biography and to edit 
the letters and the Reminiscences; whether, in any case, the man- 
uscripts belonged to Froude, in any sense, or wholly to Mary Aitken; 
whether, as Froude represented in his My Relations with Carlyle, 
sexual incompetence in Carlyle was at the root of their unhappiness. 

Into the attempt to rehabilitate Carlyle’s personal fame, Mr. 
Alexander Carlyle threw himself with wholehearted zeal. He edited 
Carlyle’s love letters in an endeavor to throw light on the real char- 
acter of Carlyle’s love. Inasmuch as Froude’s quotations from the 
manuscript letters had been inaccurate and sketchy, new editions of 
the letters were published from time to time. In collaboration with 
Sir James Crichton-Browne, he replied to Froude’s My Relations 
with Carlyle with a work entitled, ironically after Froude’s early 
confession of atheism, The Nemesis of Froude. In addition to his 
controversial labors, he published occasional articles on misunderstood 
or neglected aspects of Carlyle’s career. In 1930 he published what 
I think was his last work on Carlyle, and what will undoubtedly be- 
come a collector’s item of no slight importance, a little pamphlet of 
eleven pages, entitled The Carlyle Myth Refuted. It is a touching 
attempt to allay for ever the persistent rumor of Carlyle’s impotence. 
“I am now very old,” he writes—he is in his eighty-eighth year— 
“and before I leave the world I should like to put down in writing 
my chief reasons for rejecting altogether the absurd allegation that 
Thomas Carlyle was ‘a man who ought never to have married’.” 
Unhappily the task was such that not eleven, nor eleven hundred, 
pages would suffice to prove the point one way or the other. The 
problem of Carlyle’s private life, of the true character of his mar- 
riage and the secret of No. 5 Cheyne Row, may never, in the light 
of existing evidence, be wholly solved. 


II 


Mr. Carlyle’s housekeeper admitted me into a cool dark hall. 
Through a distant door I could see a dim little study, in which a 
bar of sunlight fell aslant the book-lined walls. “And so you have 
come to have a crack with Mr. Carlyle? He’s not so interesting a 
man as he used to be. His memory is failing him, and he has had 
misfortunes—his wife dying, and his two sons. . . . But he’ll be glad 
to see you.” 
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We walked toward the study. It was small and cozy, and com- 
fortably disheveled, as any good study should be. I knew at once 
that the books on the walls were Thomas Carlyle’s. Papers, en- 
velopes, unanswered letters littered the study desk. In this little 
room, I reflected, had been waged a stinging conflict. Today, how- 
ever, all was tranquil. In the open fireplace a late afternoon fire lay 
smouldering, and the air was hazy with thin tobacco smoke. In a 
deep comfortable chair, with his back partly turned toward us, and 
smoking a pipe, sat Mr. Carlyle, unaware of our approach. In his 
blue velvet smoking jacket and black velvet skullcap, he looked 
little and somewhat weary. I noted his scarcely wrinkled face, his 
rather heavy Van Dyke beard, his slender fingers, his grey trousers, 
baggy at the knee from much application at his desk. He was too 
deaf to know we had entered. 

The housekeeper, however, brought him out of his reverie by 
shouting in his ear: “Here is the gentleman who was to call to see you 
at four thirty.” 

He quickly looked up, and recollecting our correspondence, rose 
to greet me. I looked in vain for anv resemblance to his uncle. The 
old man’s face was plump; in his eyes was none of the famous Car- 
lylean anguish, but a calm, detached look, concealing, as it were, a 
world of quick spontaneous judgments. He had a way of holding 
his head back and looking down into his beard as he talked, with his 
pipe hanging precariously between his teeth. Owing to a recent ill- 
ness his voice was a little unsteady and slightly thick, and his speech 
had a sing-song quality, expressive of a mournful and patient 
endurance. 

Knowing that our chat must be brief, out of consideration for his 
limited strength, we filled our pipes and began at once to talk of 
Thomas Carlyle. I asked if the long-stemmed clay churchwarden 
pipes hanging above the fireplace were his uncle’s. 

“Yes, Carlyle would smoke no other kind. He smoked a new 
pipe every day; every night on going to bed he would put the pipe 
he had used that day on the doorstep for any poor man who might 
be passing by. The pipe was never there in the morning.” 

“T remember,” I said, “that Masson mentions York River as 
Carlyle’s favorite tobacco.” 
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“Yes. And a mighty strong tobacco it was, too. . . . No doubt 
you remember the rest of what Masson says about Carlyle and York 
River? It seems that one day he and George Henry Lewes were 
out walking in Chelsea, when Carlyle’s supply of tobacco gave out. 
They went into a nearby tobacconist’s and asked for York River. 
The man had never heard of it. So Carlyle bought some other kind, 
but took occasion to praise the qualities of York River. The dealer 
defended his own tobacco, it seems, with a considerable air of supe- 
riority. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘we find that this suits our customers very 
well.’ Carlyle then flamed up with irritation, and indulged in his 
customary striking vocabulary, questioning the dealer’s honesty. 
‘That may be, sir,’ he said, ‘but you will find it best in the long run 
always to deal in the veracities.’ Lewes says that they left the dealer 
obviously wondering what could be the marvelous qualities of a to- 
bacco with such a peculiar name.” 

Our conversation was necessarily short and formal, on this my 
first visit, and brought forth little more than these few recollections 
of Carlyle’s habits with his beloved pipe. I learned, however, that 
Carlyle always preferred his name pronounced with the accent on 
the first syllable, contrary to the usual pronunciation. His stature, 
likewise, was a subject on which we touched and which seemed al- 
ways to have impressed Alexander. Until Carlyle was considerably 
advanced in years, he was over six-feet tall and strikingly erect in his 
carriage. 

As I turned to go, Mr. Carlyle was speaking in a half-amused 
tone. 

“T am getting rather old myself,” he said with a slight quaver in 
his voice, his pipe still trembling between his teeth; “around ninety 
now. ... You know, I can’t remember exactly,” he added, chuckling. 


Ill 


When I returned a week later, the housekeeper informed me 
that Mr. Carlyle had had a good day and was awaiting me in the 
study. She accompanied me to him. 

“]’m very glad to see you,” he said; “I’ve just had a walk, and 
I feel better than I have for some time.” Turning to the house- 
keeper, he added: “I think we might bring down the gold medal and 
Dickens’ watch.” 
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“It may interest you to know,” he then said to me, “about the 
manuscript of Past and Present. A year ago I was turning over some 
old papers in one of the boxes upstairs, when I came on a bundle of 
Carlyle’s writing. I thought maybe they’d bring a little money as 
autograph sheets; so I advertised the manuscript—-it was really the 
whole of Past and Present—and sold it to one of you Americans for 
£2,000!” He chuckled in full-bodied Scotch satisfaction at having 
turned an apparent mass of rubbish into a small fortune. 

As we smoked, I gently turned the talk in the direction of James 
Anthony Froude. There, I knew, if anywhere, I would draw fire 
from the old gentleman. I was eager to turn the talk from tobacco 
and manuscripts to the larger and more vital questions of Carlyle’s 
actual life. The man before me had seen Carlyle, had lived with 
him, had read to him, had ministered to him in his last days. Those 
hands which now held that pipe, and which had shaken mine, had 
often lifted the aged Thomas Carlyle from his couch to his bed and 
back again. I had the consuming desire of the “human-interest” seeker 
in all its intensity and absurdity. There was something exasperating 
in realizing that this man, as he sat there before me, could never, 
even if he exhausted every effort, make Thomas Carlyle a complete 
and living reality to me, steadily concentrated in my imagination for 
me to view and believe. But I could at least stir the most quicken- 
ing memories in the old man, and thus get, as nearly as any one ever 
can, into the spirit of the dead. 

I forget the particular question or remark by which I touched on 
the subject of Froude, but I shall always remember the look of fatigue 
and resignation that came into his face. In an old man nearing 
ninety, one cannot expect much trace of virulent feeling. It was as 
if he were looking back on a forgotten battle from across a wide and 
deep river. He finally stirred himself to make a few remarks. Shak- 
ing his head mournfully, he said: “Ah, Froude was a peculiar man.” 
In the expression of this remark there was something of the fateful 
difference between temperaments. People erred because they could 
do no other. After the battle, analysis of right and wrong is a stupid 
irrelevancy; silence and charity are best. “You know the vast num- 
ber of mistakes which poor Froude made in his books?” 

I nodded. I remembered the word “Froudacity,” coined by his 
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enemies to designate a “congenital incapacity for stating facts as they 
were” if a slightly romantic alteration might improve them. 

“Why, that man would make a mistake if there was any way in 
which he could manage to do so. . . . And so untactful. Would you 
believe this? On the day Carlyle died, he called at Cheyne Row to 
see the body. He stayed some time, and then we both went out. I 
accompanied him home. And would you believe it? All the way 
to his house he told me over and over what a wonderful woman Mrs. 
Carlyle was! As if I was interested in Mrs. Carlyle! Besides, she 
had been dead fifteen years.” 

I fancied that I saw in his eyes the last glints of emotions too old 
and too deep for words. He was Scotch to the core, with all of the 
Scotchman’s eloquent reticence, which says so much in saying abso- 
lutely nothing. We remembered that Froude had always shown 
more sympathetic personal interest in Mrs. Carlyle than in her hus- 
band. It had been a point noted in the literature on Carlyle. Here, 
in these spoken words, in their suppressed vehemence, that little 
fact flamed into life. 

“We knew the Froudes well,” he went on, “very charming peo- 
ple. We left our boys with them when Mary and I took the body 
up to Ecclefechan. It might interest you, by the way, to know some 
of the circumstances about that. You know Carlyle was very uncom- 
fortable in his last days . . . couldn’t see, or hear, or be in any way 
comfortable. He got dreadful bed sores. So I decided to make a 
hot-water bedpan. I don’t suppose you ever saw anything of that 
sort. I made a great wide pan which could be placed up under the 
bed and fastened there. When filled with hot water, it kept him 
warm, and he tossed around less. He thought it was very clever, and 
often talked about it.” 

I remembered the inventive streak in Carlyle’s genius, and Alex- 
ander Carlyle’s article in the Scotsman on Carlyle’s invention of an 
improved horseshoe. 

The mournful, reminiscent voice continued: “He passed away 
very comfortably. But our task had only begun. We had to take 
the body to Ecclefechan, and you know the train doesn’t stop there; 
so we had to go on to Lockerbie, and bring the body back to Eccle- 
fechan by carriage. It was cold and snowy weather, and we had such 
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atime. We had had no sleep for several weeks; so you can imagine 
what it was like.” His voice trailed off into a sigh, as I realized the 
pathetic difficulties involved in the awkward physical facts of those 
last days, and the ironic contrast between Carlyle living and Carlyle 
dead. 

The housekeeper entered the room. 

“JT want to show you,” said Mr. Carlyle, “the gold medal which 
Carlyle received from Scotland on his eightieth birthday, in 1875.” 

It was a thick and heavy gold medallion portrait of Carlyle, about 
two inches in diameter, by Boehm, who later carved the life-sized 
statue now on the Chelsea embankment. It had been one of the 
many symbols of appreciation which poured in on that memorable 
occasion, along with the offer of the Grand Cross of the Bath, which 
he refused, and the Prussian Order of Merit, which he accepted. 

“And here is Dickens’ watch. Dickens gave it to his friend, John 
Forster, and Forster gave it to Carlyle after Dickens’ death.” 

It was a typically Victorian watch, thick and heavy like the medal, 
its figures stoutly plain and practical in shape. The chain was heavy, 
belonging to the old “log-chain” variety popular in the nineteenth 
century. 

My half hour was up. We chatted a few minutes longer, then I 
followed the housekeeper out into the hall. 


IV 


I never again had a real visit with Mr. Carlyle. When I called 
again a week later, he had just returned from a long walk, and was 
too tired for more than talking over a pipe. He seemed disinclined 
to turn definitely to reminiscences of Carlyle. We talked a little 
about Edinburgh, the cost of living, the tramways. I became more 
aware than on my former visits, of the old man’s consciousness of his 
approaching end. Now, as then, he chuckled and referred to the fact 
that he “couldn’t be here long” and that some one else would have 
to “take over the burden.” He had in the last few years, so fre- 
quently taken his death into consideration that now it was the living 
who were unreal; and when I finally bade him goodbye, he had 
evidently, some minutes before, lost touch with what we had been 
saying. 
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In a few weeks I was in London. I soon had occasion to visit 
Carlyle House in Chelsea, not only to make a tourist’s exploration 
but to examine Carlyle’s books. By late afternoon, my task was over, 
and the custodian, a genial woman full to the brim with Carlyle lore, 
showed me the basement, which had been Mrs. Carlyle’s kitchen. 
On the invitation of the custodian, I sat down there and had a cup 
of tea. As I smoked a pipe before the fireplace at which Carlyle 
and Tennyson had sat so many times, my hostess was explaining: 
“And over there is the table on which Mrs. Carlyle baked her 
first loaf of bread at Craigenputtock. . . . You have been to Edin- 
burgh? Oh, you called on Mr. Alexander Carlyle? Then I suppose 
you know that he died last Wednesday. He is being buried today.” 




















CONDORCET’S LIBERAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 


MILLARD HANSEN 


I 


HE LIBERAL point of view in education today is practically 

the same that the French Enlightenment produced in its last 
great representative, Condorcet. The 1935 platform of the National 
Education Association, for example, demanded the chief principles 
that Condorcet insisted upon in his educational writings and expected 
of education what he expected. We have become critical of the 
thought of the Enlightenment, realizing the factors in it which are 
worth keeping and those that, in the light of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century developments, need revision. We have been reluc- 
tant, however, to examine the liberal philosophy of education in the 
same critical way. 

Condorcet proposed an educational system which was to be a 
free agent in the state and thereby the basis of democracy and prog- 
ress, the great ideals of the Enlightenment. To this end, he insisted 
upon certain principles of education, which remain today as the basis 
of the modern conception of education. Some of these principles 
have proved their value and some have failed to do so. Condorcet 
demanded equality of educational opportunity, practical training of 
young people for their occupations, professional training, education 
for women, adult education, direction of the system by the best men 
in every field. He also demanded that education be entirely free 
of external control and that it be the chief agent of human progress.’ 
Before I discuss these problems, however, it may be helpful to re- 
view Condorcet’s position in history and make a brief sketch of the 
system of education that he proposed. 

Before 1789, Condorcet had been the last of the great philosophes 
of the French Enlightenment, clarifying the basic principles of that 

* These problems are discussed in the five Memoires on public instruction, written 
1789-91. They seem to have been overlooked generally by students of Condorcet’s 


educational work. They are printed in the Oewvres de Condorcet, publi¢es par A. 
Condorcet O’Connor et M. F. Arago (12 vols.; Paris, 1847), VII, 169-437. 
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culture which he so ably represented and spreading them as widely 
as possible through his writings and personal activities.2 Perhaps 
none is more characteristic of that period than Condorcet, who, living 
at the end of the century and during the French Revolution, was 
able to carry the vital ideas of his era to their logical conclusions 
both in thought and in action. With Voltaire, who was his friend, 
Condorcet hated all superstition and intellectual tyranny, believing 
that social good would be the consequence of a free society of 
rationally minded men. With Turgot, also his friend, Condorcet 
despised the economic regulation of the mercantilist and tried effort- 
lessly to persuade his nation of the necessity of laissez-faire eco- 
nomics. He knew the work of Beccaria and made valuable contri- 
butions to the problem of jurisprudence and criminal legislation. He 
was an intimate friend of D’Alembert and contributed to the Ency- 
clopédie. He was a competent mathematician aware of the scientific 
work of his period as very few of his contemporaries were; he was 
admitted to the Academy of Sciences at the age of twenty-five, and 
for a great many years was its secretary. Following Descartes and 
Locke, he was devoted in all fields to the empirical method. In 
short, Condorcet was perhaps the most typical philosopher of the 
Enlightenment and, although many names are more famous today, 
he seems to have been at least as competent as any of that group. 
After 1789, Condorcet was an active revolutionary, keenly aware 
of the opportunity the Revolution provided for instituting the re- 
forms demanded by the Enlightenment. Others undoubtedly ex- 
erted more influence upon the course of the disillusioning experiment, 
but surely none exerted a more intelligent and beneficial one. Dur- 
ing the years 1789-91 Condorcet was an active journalist. (In the 
Legislative Assembly, 1791-92, he presented the now famous report 
on education, April 20 and 21, 1792.) In the Convention, Condorcet 
understood the needs and dangers that confronted that body. He 
* Perhaps the best biography of Condorcet is Leon Cahen’s Condorcet et la rév- 
olution francaise (Paris, 1904). Much of the same material is in Franck Alengry’s 
Condorcet, guide de la révolution francaise (Paris, 1904). M. F. Arago has an 
excellent study of Condorcet’s life in Volume I of the Oeuvres. He had the assistance 
of the daughter of Condorcet and of much unedited material. J. S. Schapiro’s 
Condorcet and the Rise of Liberalism (1934) is a good recent study. Dr. Robinet’s 
Condorcet, sa vie, son oeuvre (Paris, 1895) is not as adequate as some others. 


* There is a good discussion of this subject by Heléne Delsaux, Condorcet Journ- 
aliste (Paris, 1931). 
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worked with great power and courage to save the Revolution from 
the increasing violence and inner dissension that threatened to destroy 
it. He tried bravely to guide the Revolution back to the liberal 
principles that movement was supposed to establish. He failed, how- 
ever. The King was executed, Condorcet’s liberal constitution was 
rejected, and finally the inner dissension became violent. When the 
Girondins were expelled from the Convention in the spring of 1793, 
Condorcet was compelled to flee with them. He found refuge with 
his friend, Mme. Vernet, while his wife and small daughter, on the 
income from a small clothing shop, lived precariously within a block 
of Robespierre’s lodging. During these last months of his life, Con- 
dorcet wrote his most famous book, the Esguisse d’un tableau his- 
torique des progrés de esprit humain.* His sublime hope in such 
gloomy conditions reveals him as a leading apostle of the growing 
religion of the West—The Idea of Progress. 

In summary, Condorcet stood at the center of the Enlightenment 
and the Revolution and was, therefore, uniquely capable of expressing 
the basic principles of those movements. Furthermore, those prin- 
ciples were taken up in the succeeding century by the liberals; and 
so Condorcet was really the first great liberal of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as well as the last great philosophe of the eighteenth. His 
educatiunal philosophy, therefore, embodies the principles of the 
Enlightenment and the ideals of the nineteenth-century liberalism at 
the same time. The educational system of Condorcet was designed 
to achieve the democracy and progress which the Enlightenment 
produced as ideals and which the nineteenth century accepted. 

Condorcet’s system, best described in the report to the Legislative 
Assembly,® was to be like a pyramid centralized under the National 
Society of Sciences and Arts. Under this body there were to be ten 
institutions of higher learning, the Lycées; one hundred and ten In 
stituts; enough secondary schools so that each four thousand of the 
population would possess one, and enough primary schools to pro- 
vide one for each village of four hundred inhabitants. There was 
to be a system of state scholarships to provide a measure of equal 


“This is printed in the Bibliothéque de Philosophie series. A good introduction 
was written by O. H. Prior, of the University of Cambridge. The book was first 
published in 1795. 

“The best description of Condorcet’s educational system is found in his report 
and project (Oeuores, VII, 449-573). 
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opportunity in education, irrespective of wealth. The national gov- 
ernment was to maintain the system and the governments of the 
départements to provide the necessary buildings. Administration of 
the system was to be entirely by its own members, the National 
Society controlling the Lycées, which in turn controlled the Jmstituts; 
and these controlled the secondary and primary schools of the nation. 

The National Society was to be at once the leader of the national 
system of education and the association of the leading men of French 
culture, co-operating in the work of human progress in all fields. It 
was to be divided in these four great classes: the mathematical and 
physical sciences, the moral and political sciences, application of the 
sciences to the arts, and, fourth, literature and fine arts. Entrance 
would be through election, all the French members voting; the total 
membership was to be three hundred and eighteen. 

The Lycées were to be administered by a directory composed of 
three members from each of the classes of the National Society. 
Their curriculum was to parallel the organization of knowledge in 
the National Society. They were to possess adequate equipment for 
research and instruction, including a library, museum, botanical gar- 
dens, and laboratories. The instructors were to be paid by the gov- 
ernment and selected by the directory. 

The lower branches of the system were similar in organization 
and administration. The faculty of each Lycée was to select mem- 
bers to compose a directory to administer the /mstituts in their region, 
and in similar manner the Jmstituts would select a directory to ad- 
minister the secondary and primary schools in their départements. 
The curriculum of the Jmstituts was to be a less advanced copy of 
the Lycées. The lower schools were to teach fundamental subjects, 
such as reading and writing, arithmetic, the trades, farming, and 
so on. 

Every year gifted students were selected to be éléves de la 
patrie, receiving state stipends to enable them to continue their educa- 
tion. The primary schools selected a certain number of their grad- 
uates to this post, who received a stipend equal to three hundred days’ 
labor while they attended secondary school. Similarly, graduates 
of the secondary schools were sent to the Jmstituts with a stipend of 
four hundred days’ labor; and graduates of the Jmstituts who were 
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selected as éléves de la patrie attended the Lycées with a stipend 
equal to five hundred days’ labor. In each case, the number to be 
selected was regulated by the number of representatives in the gov- 
ernment possessed by the canton or département. 

This, in brief outline, is the educational system Condorcet urged 
the Legislative Assembly to institute. Foreign war and the fall of 
the monarchy, however, precluded any adequate consideration of 
the plan or its adoption. The system was to achieve democracy for 
the nation—the liberty, equality, and fraternity which were the great 
ideals of the Revolution and of nineteenth-century liberalism. It 
was to promote human progress, which was to be the natural con- 
sequence of a society of free individuals guided by rational, scientific, 
and humanitarian principles. These are the general objectives of the 
system. More specifically, it was designed to teach the natural sci- 
ences in great detail. It was to teach the practical arts of living, 
such, for example, as medicine, building, farming, navigation, and 
so on. Thirdly, political science and economics were to be taught 
consistently throughout the system. Lastly, the cultural subjects, 
such as philosophy, literature, history, were to be taught both for 
their intrinsic value in human life and also for their assistance in 
meeting social problems. 

I 


Condorcet insisted upon equal educational opportunity for all, 
irrespective of economic status. To this end, he proposed the institu- 
tion of the éléves de la patrie and of schools maintained by the state 
so that no tuition would be charged. Modern education has fol- 
lowed Condorcet’s principle with absolute fidelity in theory and with 
some measure of success in practice. The 1935 N.E.A. platform, 
for example, maintained that “Every child, regardless of race, belief, 
economic status, residence, or physical condition, should have the 
opportunity for the fullest development of its individual powers 
through education.”* In practice, we in America have developed 
tutition-free primary and secondary schools, and state universities 
with fairly low tuition fees. There is a fairly broad program of 
scholarships both in public and private schools of higher learning. 
During the past year, even the federal government has provided 


° As printed in the Journal of the National Education Association (hereinafter 
cited as N. E. A. Journal), Sept., 1935. 
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grants to students through the quasi-relief expenditures of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. Although much more must be done 
if we are to provide real equality of opportunity in education, we 
have at least made a fair beginning. 

Condorcet demanded universal education as the necessary basis 
for a democracy and as the best means of progress. He wrote in 
the Mémoires during the years of the Constituent Assembly: “Gen- 
erous friends of equality and liberty, unite in order to obtain from 
the government an instruction that will make reason popular, or 
else fear losing all the fruit of your noble efforts. Do not imagine 
that the best laws in the world can make an ignorant person equal 
to the skillful man or raake free the person who is the slave of his 
prejudices.”* He demanded education for women and for adults, 
in addition, so that education could be actually universal. The above 
quotation from the N.E.A. 1935 platform reveals modern theory in 
the matter, which is identical with that of Condorcet. In practice, 
we have pursued that objective with some success. Women receive 
a nearly equal educational training; there are opportunities for adults 
if they wish them; through our very many schools and their exten- 
sion work, education is at the disposal of a large portion of our 
nation. 

Condorcet supposed that universal education, for men and 
women, would make it certain that family life would be happier 
and the care of the young better and that government would be 
more efficient. There would be equality in the family, which was 
the requisite for happiness, and educated women would be better 
able to rear their children. An educated electorate would not be 
deceived by charlatans but would, on the contrary, elect honest and 
efficient men to administer the government of their nation. Have 
these good things come about as a consequence of universal educa- 
tion? Government today still leaves something to be desired, al- 
though perhaps it is better than a completely uneducated group 
could secure for itself. Marriage today is not perfect, nor is the 
rearing of the young a completely solved problem. 

Condorcet proposed that the leading men of the major divisions 
of culture should be gathered together in a national society to lead 
the nation’s progress and the state educational system. In America 
" Oeuvres de Condorcet, VII, 226. 
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this has not been done, and our theory does not demand it. It is 
nevertheless true that our universities possess at least some of the 
good minds of our day and that these persons are aware of the rela- 
tion between their work and education in general. They have given 
their assistance in textbook preparation and in the planning of courses 
of study. At least some of them have realized that the fruit of their 
research should find its way into the nation’s classrooms as soon as 
possible; that the logical objective of research, at least in part, is 
public instruction. There is a lag between research and teaching, of 
course, but it is fair to say that new truth in noncontroversial areas 
of knowledge does find its way into the schools and there benefit 
public instruction. (New ideas in controversial areas, such as gov- 
ernment, economic and social organization, religion, in some meas- 
ure, and sexual morality, are not transmitted into our schools very 
rapidly or accurately. There is a clear reason for this, I believe, 
which will be discussed later.) But in some measure it is true that 
we follow Condorcet’s principles that the leading men of our cul- 
ture should direct public instruction. 

Condorcet maintained that public instruction should prepare 
young people for their vocations or professions so that the individuals 
would be happier in their work and so that society would progress 
through improvement in the crafts and professions. It is recognized 
today that professional training is an important educational function, 
and our universities provide training in the professions. We also 
recognize that practical training for the various occupations should 
be the function of the school, despite the fact that at present we have 
not developed this aspect of our education far enough. We have 
accepted Condorcet’s theory in this sphere; have we profited thereby? 
Our program of vocational education is not extensive enough at the 
present time to allow us to judge how efficient it will be when our 
schools do prepare the young for their work, but it is highly likely 
that the various crafts and jobs will be better done when this pro- 
gram becomes more extensive. Our professional schools, however, 
are the basic preparation for any one entering the professions; and 
it is fair to say that our professional people are more skillful because 
of this organized preparation. The great progress of the medical 
profession, for example, would have been impossible without the 
medical colleges which both find new knowledge and new skills and 
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train the succeeding generations of physicians in the use of them. We 
have followed Condorcet and, apparently, we have profited thereby. 

Thus far, it seems to me, it is clear that modern education, at 
least in America, has followed the basic principles of Condorcet and 
profited richly thereby. No doubt the optimistic expectations of our 
theory and that of Condorcet have not been realized in full, but it is 
true that we should be much poorer without our public education, 
based on the principles we have just been discussing. There is one 
area of human endeavor, however, that seems not to be improved 
very much by education: the field of social organization. The prob- 
lems of industrial production, agriculture, communication, housing 
have been solved by the technological discoveries of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries; and without public education as the inter- 
mediary between the research and progress of some men and the 
rest of the population this could never have been possible. We 
seem unable, however, to solve social problems by research and to 
communicate those solutions through education. In the first place, 
these solutions are perhaps more difficult to find. In the second 
place, and more importantly a good deal, new knowledge in the 
realm of social organization and social mores is comtroversial matter, 
and, as such, not to be presented in the classroom. Condorcet sup- 
posed that better knowledge would produce a better society, but 
today, in the midst of our amazing machines and our rich abundance 
of things, we are unable to live well together as people or as nations. 
We produce what we need and yet millions suffer want. Also, 
machine production has been turned against us where it has been 
used to make weapons so deadly that war is no longer a means of 
national survival but only the means of mutual suicide among any 
nations that may engage in war. Discussion of the tragic irony of 
the modern predicament is very familiar. But why in the field of 
social affairs have we failed to progress, as we have in other realms? 
Why, from our present point of view, has education not been a free 
agent in the society causing human progress? 

There seems to be a division of educational material. Some 
things are not controversial, and in these we have progressed through 
education. These are such things as medical science, engineering, 
and so on. Some things, however, are controversial, and in these 
we have not progressed through education. These matters are such 
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things as social organization and economic relations, government, 
sexual morality, in some measure religion. In the noncontroversial 
areas, education has been free and there has been progress. In the 
controversial areas, education has not been free and there has not 
been a progress commensurate with improvement in knowledge. 
This circumstance presents the vital question: Can education be a 
free agent in a society producing progress gradually as a nation’s 
progress in culture makes it possible? Condorcet believed this could 
be done, and liberal philosophy today is of the same opinion. Is 
the position tenable? 


III 


Condorcet maintained that education must be free in a society, 
that it must not be controlled in an interested way by the govern- 
ment, the people, or by any religious group. Unless education 
could be free, he believed, of the three great tyrannies that impede 
progress—the tyrannies of the despot, the mob, and the priest—it 
could never produce the progress which is its chief function to cause. 
In theory, we today maintain the same principle about liberty and 
education. He believed the church should not dominate public in- 
struction, as we do today; and today it is almost fair to say that 
religion does not dominate our education, despite the fact that here 
and there certain groups do insist upon the presentation of their 
religious views and the exclusion of views contrary to these. Con- 
dorcet believed that education should lead public opinion, not follow 
it. We believe the same today and cry out when a laggard public 
opinion interferes with our work. For example, the N.E.A. 1935 
platform states that “Lay boards should not nullify expert services 
by unnecessary interference with the professional activities of their 
employees.”* Condorcet, thirdly, insisted that government should 
not dictate to education; he demanded that there be no requirement 
that certain attitudes and bodies of knowledge be inculcated in the 
young and others excluded from instruction. His system was to be 
a free agent within the society so that progress would be possible. 
He wrote: “Liberty would be in the greatest danger if the gov- 
ernment were given the least influence over education; one should 
fear for the progress of knowledge even if the academies should intro- 


°N. E. A. Journal, Sept., 1935. 
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duce the spirit of system. The progress of individuals is more rapid 
than that of societies, and one risks corrupting it if he obliges it to 
form or to recognize a body of doctrine.”® Modern theory is essen- 
tially the same. One finds in the N.E.A. platform, for example, 
this statement: “Academic freedom or the American child’s right to 
unfettered teaching.—Teachers should have the privilege of present- 
ing all points of view, including their own, on controversial issues 
without danger of reprisal by the school administration or by pres- 
sure groups within the community.”?° We still demand liberty for 
education, as Condorcet did; we still wish to be free of control by 
government, people, and church. 

As a matter of fact, however, education never has been a free 
agent. Napoleon, who instituted the educational structure described 
by Condorcet, rigidly controlled what was taught in the interests of 
his government. Today in Italy, Germany, and Russia, to cite the 
outstanding examples, education is a buttress for the existent gov- 
ernment; it is in no sense a free agent. In short, modern education 
seems not to be free of government control. Is it free of religious 
control? In America it is in some measure free, although there is 
the negative control in that irreligion cannot be taught. The reason 
for this, however, seems to be that public opinion demands it; not 
that the churches actively secure this condition in the schools. This 
leads us to the question, is education free of public opinion? Clearly 
it is not. In America, for example, the public has certain ideas about 
history and government, and somehow it sees to it that the contrary 
to their ideas receives little hearing in the classrooms of the nation. 
The public has certain ideas about economic affairs, and our schools 
reflect that preoccupation with a deftness that is almost amazing. 
Public opinion demands a certain moral code, comprising such items 
as thrift, property-honesty, and restriction and secrecy in sexual rela- 
tions. Are other moral codes presented in our schools? Are “all 
points of view” presented? And, if they were presented, could it 
be done without reprisals falling upon the teacher who was so auda- 
cious? In short, both Condorcet and modern educational philosophy 
demand liberty for education so that progress can be made; but at 
least two of the three tyrannies Condorcet warned us against have 


* Oeuvres de Condorcet, VII, 415. *N. E. A. Journal, Sept., 1935. 
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taken control, trampling upon educational freedom with complete 
ease. 

The evidence seems to be that education is not free and cannot 
produce progress in controversial areas. It seems clear, also, that 
education has not produced the great improvements in people that 
Condorcet expected, nor has it brought people towards a rough sort 
of equality. Why have these expectations been thwarted? I believe 
that Condorcet misjudged human nature, being unaware of factors 
which later psychological study has revealed to us. Perhaps this is 
the reason why, among other things, education has not produced the 
improvement and the approximation to equality Condorcet expected. 
Secondly, I believe he misjudged the function of an educational sys- 
tem in a state. In a Platonic republic, education might lead the 
population towards progress. In actual Western nations, however, 
education very largely teaches the status quo, not the future. To 
tie both matters to names, one might say that Condorcet lacked Freud, 
Binet, and Karl Marx. 

Condorcet seemed to believe that when people should be given 
an equal educational opportunity they would welcome it gladly and 
would approach something of a cultural norm. I wish to emphasize 
that he had no foolish illusions about all men being entirely equal; 
he was not so fatuous. But it is nevertheless true that he would 
have been rudely shocked to realize the enormous range of individual 
differences that we know of today. Binet, in the field of intelligence 
measurement, has shown us the extent of those differences. Then 
Condorcet failed to realize the importance of heredity and the great 
power of the non-rational factors of a personality. It is obviously 
true that institutions mold people in part, but it is far from clear or 
probable that perfect institutions—could they be produced among 
us—would create perfect individuals. (The American experiment 
with prohibition might be a hint.) Condorcet accepted Lockean 
psychology and he was limited by the limitations of that view of 
human nature.’ 

Today we accept the newer perceptions regarding human nature, 
and yet we continue to make the same mistakes in educational prac- 
tice that Condorcet, with his necessarily more limited understanding 
of these matters, was making. It is curious to observe how we have 
revised the understanding of human nature on which Condorcet 
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predicated his educational philosophy and yet still retain that philos- 
ophy in its entirety. Reform here is needed, and its beginnings are 
discernible. We are learning that a purely rational approach to 
people is far too narrow, and perhaps one day our schools will reveal 
this new understanding. We are learning, also, that a single instruc- 
tion for all is absurd, in the face of the enormous individual differ- 
ences. One day, no doubt, we shall give over the absurdity of trying 
to send all people through the same courses of study. Finally, we 
realize the weight of heredity; and some day we shall be less cal- 
low in our expectation of quick improvements in people through 
education. 

The criticism of Condorcet’s understanding of the function of 
education in a state, which very largely is the modern understanding 
of it, is far more serious. Condorcet failed to realize the great in- 
fluence of economic desires in social affairs. History may or may 
not be capable of a class-struggle interpretation, but whether it is or 
is not, it is fairly clear that economic interests play a very great part 
in social development. Condorcet apparently believed that education 
could be free of these interests and of the government which repre- 
sents those dominant in the state. To expect education to be free of 
these interests, of their government, and of the public opinion which 
stands in some correlation with them, is pure wishful blindness, I 
believe; it cannot. 

Two examples, one negative and one positive, may make the 
point clearer. It has been mentioned that education today is free of 
any active religious domination, just as Condorcet wished it to be. 
The religious taboos that are enforced in the schools seem to arise 
almost wholly from public opinion and, at best, are rather mild ones. 
Why is this freedom possible? It seems reasonably clear that mod- 
ern civilization in America is sufficiently indifferent to religion not 
to care deeply what the schools do about it. One must not teach 
complete irreligion, but within those very broad limits, education is 
free. (It would be illuminating to compare this situation with what 
has gone on recently in Mexican education.) The point is that 
education may be indifferent to what the nation is indifferent to, and 
in just about the same measure. Education is not free of religious 
tyranny today. Rather, it merely reflects the dominant opinion of 
the nation, which is quite largely an attitude of indifference. Enough 
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men play golf on Sunday so that teachers are not compelled to teach 
some religious dogma on Monday. Education is not leading public 
opinion; it is following it. 

A positive example makes my point very clear. In America, dom- 
inant opinion follows the old liberal doctrines in economic affairs. 
There must be free enterprise. Can a teacher be safe while teaching 
the opposite, communism, for example? The N.E.A. 1935 plat- 
form demanded that a teacher present all points of view without fear 
of reprisals; but can he do so? Improved culture may indicate that 
a co-operative is better than an individual organization of society. 
But will education be able to present that knowledge and thereby 
cause social changes that are to constitute progress? In Condorcet’s 
conception of progress through education, this is what would be 
expected. The point of view of modern liberals leads to the same 
expectation. Change or progress, nevertheless, simply does not come 
about so easily. Let us make the example more concrete. Suppose 
that it should be known that society would progress if a certain class 
of powerful persons were entirely removed. In the Old Regime in 
France, for example, it was believed that the nation would benefit if 
the privileged orders were abolished. But can teachers tell their 
children about this and thereby bring the change about? The 
French learned in 1789 that the privileged orders could not be 
talked out of existence. 

There seems to be a misconception about the nature of social 
change, both in Condorcet’s educational philosophy and in that of 
liberal opinion today, which follows him so closely. The error is 
the same, or similar, to that made by the long line of rational philos- 
ophers since Plato’s time who have believed that the crux of the 
problem is to KNow what to do in making a better society. It is 
apparently assumed that if men know what to do they will do it forth- 
with. The fundamental, hidden ideal in this sort of thinking, I 
believe, is the old philosopher-governed republic that Plato de- 
scribed. There’ is nothing wrong with the ideal, except that such a 
condition might possibly make life a little colorless. The trouble is 
that we cannot realize the ideal; it is the strongest and not neces- 
sarily the wisest who usually dominate any society, and this group 
or groups, buttressed as they are nearly always by a dog-at-the-heel 
public opinion, will not consent to social changes that deprive them 
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of their present advantage. It would be nice to be governed by 
philosophers whose only thought is our welfare, but how is that con- 
dition to be created and maintained? Plato did not answer the 
question, and both Condorcet and modern liberals leave the problem 
unsolved. Yet while it remains unsolved, the progressive conception 
of education, built upon the rational philosophy of human nature 
and social dynamics, will remain very largely ineffectual; a mere 
wish. It would be a good philosophy in Plato’s republic, but it is 
not our good fortune to live there. 

In summary, education must reflect dominant opinion and institu- 
tions in its work, and that is precisely what it does. This explains 
why controversial material is not presented. What does one really 
mean by controversial material, in this particular instance? Is not 
an idea “controversial” when it is in controversy with a dominant 
opinion or institution? In such a case, the public or the government 
or the economic interest that is hostile to the new idea will effectively 
squelch it in the schools. After all, the public and the government 
own the schools and maintain them. Would a cart driver allow his 
horse to kick him out of the wagon seat at will? Education is the 
society’s means of initiating the young into the community; into the 
community as it is, not as it might be. If the community is Hitlerian, 
its schools present nazism; not the society its wise men have intel- 
lectually developed. If a nation is Fascist, its educational system will 
introduce young people to fascism; not to the best society imaginable 
to the wise men of the state. If a nation is a tormented confusion 
of economic piracy and ideals of equality and liberty at the same time, 
that condition will be presented in its schools. This is perhaps why 
in American schools we teach individualist economics and democratic 
political science. If the public hates communism, the schools must 
hate it. If the public does not wish a hedonistic sexual ethic, the 
schools will not present it. In short, the schools teach the status quo, 
not the future; they introduce young people to the society they will 
inhabit, not to the best imaginable society. That is the function of 
education. As Dewey says, it is the means of social inheritance.” 
But it is not, in the vital areas, the means of progress. It may be 
true that independent minds may go through our schools and ulti- 
mately change themselves, and perhaps then change some of their 

"John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York, 1916). 
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fellows; and that when enough have been changed, that some change 
will be produced. But the focus of generation here is the person 
and what he produces among his adult fellows, not what the schools 
produce in the children who march through their doors. Education 
must present the status guo to the oncoming generation; it cannot 
be a free agent causing progress in accordance with the progress in 
culture. It is only the shortsightedness of the rationalist and the 
dream of those who do not wish to struggle for the good things they 
desire of the future that produces this belief in the power of the 
school to lead man’s progress. 

It was Condorcet, very largely, produced by the rational culture 
of the Enlightenment, who set the principles and ideals of the liberal 
philosophy of education, and during the one hundred and forty-three 
years since his death, liberals have clung to his principles with a touch- 
ing faith. In the main, we have profited richly as we have followed 
the thought of Condorcet in education. We have wisely followed 
many of his principles, such as education for women, adult education, 
leadership of the system by the good minds of the day, and vocational 
and professional training. On the other hand, is education a free 
agent? Can it be the means of human progress? Should all receive 
about the same instruction, with the expectation that they will be 
quickly improved and will reach an approximate norm of cultural 
achievement? It might possibly be wise to reconsider our position in 
the light of new knowledge about man and society that has been 
developed since the time of Condorcet. It was inevitable that his 
educational philosophy would be limited by the limits of the culture 
which gave rise to it. There is no reason, however, why we should 
not overcome those limitations; we have the means at our disposal, 
whereas Condorcet did not. 











THE DUKE AND THE MEDICINE MAN 
ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


N NOVEMBER 1, 1877, George, English Duke of Lancaster, 
dispatched the following letter to a friend in Lancaster County, 
South Carolina: 


BIRMINGHAM, Enc., Nov. 1, 1877. 
My Dear Sr: I arrived at home safely, after leaving your pleasant 
locality, some weeks ago. I have made my report of its manufacturing 
and mining resources to the parties who sent me out, which is so satis- 
factory that they are making arrangements to invest in these industries. I 
congratulate you, and the country upon the brilliant prospects which are 
in store for you. It is possible that some length of time may elapse be- 
fore these arrangements are consummated, and it is highly probable that 
I may see you again the next season. In the meantime, however, as I 
promised, I send you the manuscript of the adventures of my great- 
grandfather, in your region of country in 1760. Having seen many of 
the places which he describes in his narrative, it was to me again exceed- 

ingly interesting, and I am sure it will be to you. 
Very truly, 
GrorcE LANCASTER. 


The narration of his great-grandfather, contained in the man- 
uscript mentioned, is here given. 


In accordance with the custom and injunctions of my ancestors, I 
proceed to give some of the most important and striking incidents of 
my life: 

I am now an old man, and for fifty years or more my life has 
been a humdrum affair. I can recall nothing during all this long 
time that is worthy of mention or remembrance. During the winter 
I have generally spent my time in town, and the rest of the year on 
my estate, and for this part of my life, this is all I have to say. 
Whether this indifference to placing a higher estimate upon this por- 
tion of my life results from old age (which is said to be oblivious to 
recent and passing events) I do not know, but I do know that the 
incidents of my boyhood and early manhood pass before me as viv- 
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idly as if they had occurred but yesterday. I remember my boyhood 
home, my boyhood sports, my boyhood strifes, sorrows, and troubles, 
with distinct vividness. They are now passing before me, as steadily 
and as connectedly as the rolling canvas of the panorama. I remem- 
ber my mother, pale, fragile, and sickly. I remember her death and 
burial, and the greatest sorrow of my life. I remember my brother, 
my eldest and only brother, who inherited the constitution, but not 
the temper and disposition of our mother. He was weak in constitu- 
tion and petulant, irascible and exacting in his temper. He was not 
lovable, yet I loved him. His weak and delicate constitution pre- 
vented him from being sent from home to school, while I, being 
rather more able and stout, was sent off; so we spent but little of our 
boyhood and manhood together. After my school days were over, 
I came back to our home, fully resolved to offer all the tenderness 
of my heart to my suffering brother. I did so, but it was not accepted 
in the spirit in which it was offered. On one occasion, he spurned 
my offer and charged me with hypocrisy, with secretly desiring his 
death that I might inherit from our father his estate. I had never 
thought of such an idea and was immeasurably shocked. But how 
strange and mysterious are the workings of the human heart. The 
unnatural thought took root in my mind, and I reasoned why should 
one brother inherit the wealth, titles, and position of the common 
father, and the other be cast off to make his fortune as he could? I 
was shocked that it had entered my mind, but I could not banish it. 
It had effected a lodgment there. I had just arrived at my maturity. 
Since I was the youngest child, my mother had bequeathed to me 
her little patrimony; and my father, who was my trustee, had prof- 
fered to turn it over to me. I resolved to accept it and leave England 
forever. 

My chum at Cambridge was William Henry Lyttleton, the son 
of the Governor of the Province of South Carolina, and since his 
return to his home he had repeatedly invited me to visit him, and I 
resolved to do so, little caring where I might go, so I left England. 
Bidding an affectionate farewell to my brother, whom I never ex- 
pected to see again, I sailed for the town of Charleston. Upon my 
arrival, I found the place all astir with military preparations. A 
messenger had just reached the Governor from the commandant of 
Fort Prince George, in the Cherokee nation, that the Indians were 
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enraged by the killing of some of their warriors (returning from 
assisting the English in Canada) by the people of Virginia, as they 
were passing through that Province. After they had been making 
war for the whites, they regarded this as a great wrong, and being 
unable or unwilling to discriminate, they were revenging themselves 
on the people of South Carolina. Already numbers of families, men, 
women and children, had been massacred in the most revolting man- 
ner, and the fort itself was most seriously threatened. The command- 
ant seemed to have no doubt that a terrible Indian war was brewing. 
Governor Lyttleton had ordered all the troops under his command 
to rendezvous at the Congaree. The more peaceful and right-minded 
of the Indians, hearing of these preparations, and deprecating the 
conduct of their more furious warriors, were anxious, if possible, to 
avert a war, and thirty or more of their chiefs and wise men, headed 
by Attakullakulla, the chief of all the Cherokees, had just arrived in 
Charleston to have a council. Being upon intimate terms with the 
Governor and his household, I was fortunately permitted to be pres- 
ent at this interview. They were the first Indians I had ever seen. 
They were dressed in buckskin hunting shirts, leggings and moc- 
casins, fancifully embroidered with beads, with nicely dressed buffalo 
robes thrown over their shoulders, no two, however, being decorated 
alike, but each in remarkable taste and well adapted to his form. 
They were all most remarkable, and in many respects a noble-looking 
set of men—tall, straight and athletic, and possessing all the grace 
and ease of motion of the most accomplished courtiers. Even at this 
length of time, I remember distinctly their appearance, and can recall 
some of their beautiful and euphonious names. There were Atta- 
kullakulla, the great chief, Oconostota, Skiagnesta, a favorite chief with 
the whites, Corane, the raven, Sinnawa, the hawk’s head, Owasta, 
Yorhalehe, Yahoma, of Keowee, and Canachugh, the head beloved 
medicine man, whose striking appearance riveted my attention at once, 
and who will be one of the chief personages of this narrative. The 
conference was opened by the Governor in a rude and dictatorial 
manner. He stated to the Indians that he was aware of all the acts 
of hostility of which their people had been guilty, and likewise those 
which they were contemplating, enumerating some of them, and 
added that he would soon be in their country with his army, when 
he would let them know this commands, and the satisfaction which he 
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required, and which he would certainly take, if it was refused. As 
they had come to Charleston to treat with him, they might go home 
in safety, and not a hair of their heads should be touched, but as he had 
many warriors in arms in different parts of the province, he would 
not be answerable for what should happen to them, unless they kept 
with him. After this speech was ended, Oconostota, who was distin- 
guished by the name of the great warrior of the Cherokees, began 
to speak, but the Governor rudely waved him back, declaring that 
he would have no talk in vindication of his people, nor any proposal 
with regard to peace. I saw indignation flash from the eyes of every 
chieftain in the chamber, and simultaneously drawing themselves to 
their full height, and wrapping their robes around them, one by one, 
they gracefully strode away from the council chamber. 

A few days after the conference, the Governor set out for the 
Congaree, his place of rendezvous, and at his request I gladly accom- 
panied him. With the command of the Governor the Cherokees 
marched, apparently contented, but in fact burning with fury. When 
we arrived at the Congaree, the Indians were made prisoners, and 
put under a captain’s guard. My sense of right, as well as of ex- 
pediency, was shocked by this course of the Governor, and I was 
irresistibly drawn to them. The manner, appearance, and bearing 
of Canachugh, the great medicine man, attracted me more than any 
one of the others. He was an old man, and straight as an arrow. 
He was attired with remarkable care and taste. His only appearance 
of ornament was a small buckskin pouch suspended upon his left 
breast, and ornamented with tastily assorted beads, and gold trinkets 
in the most exquisite manner, and which seemed to contain some 
unyielding substance about the size of one’s hand. Canachugh 
seemed to have attracted also the notice of the soldiers, or more 
probably the beautiful ornament which he wore, and many were the 
surmises as to its contents. Many inquiries were made with regard 
to it, but he treated them all with sublime indifference. 

On the first day’s march from the Congaree, one of his guards, 
who could no longer repress his curiosity, stealthily stepping up be- 
hind the medicine man, grasped the pendent pouch and adroitly lifted 
it from his person. In the twinkling of an eye, Canachugh unsheath- 
ing his scalping knife, turned around, and was in the act of plunging 
it in the breast of the foolhardy trespasser. I was standing by the 
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soldier when the assault was committed, and realizing at once the 
danger in which he stood, grasping with one hand the abstracted 
pouch, and with the other hurling him beyond the reach of the med- 
icine man’s gleaming knife, I held out to him his amulet and said, 
“Let the medicine man think.” In a moment his knife was sheathed, 
and with a look of the tenderest affection, he accepted the pouch from 
my hands, and placed it again upon his breast. After this the closest 
intimacy sprang up between us, which continued until his death. 
From the Congaree, our route lay through the most beautiful 
country I had ever seen—a country whose landscape was neither 
rugged with mountains, nor monotonously tame with unbroken 
plains, but a succession of elevated ranges, undulating hills and flow- 
ery vales. From the Congaree, it was a succession of war-like hills, 
and beautiful valleys, and as we approached Fort Prince George the 
hills rose up to towering mountains, whose blue tops, like giant em- 
battlements against the northern sky, imparting at a glance the lesson 
of the geologists, that some mighty eruption of nature had elevated 
this romantic region, and had driven the incumbent waters far to 
the South to occupy their present bed. Without further incident, in 
a few days’ march through this wonderful region, we reached Fort 
Prince George on the Keowee, a tributary of the Isagunda, or Savan- 
nah River. When we arrived at the fort, the Indians were shut up 
in a hut, scarcely sufficient for the accommodation of six soldiers, and 
securely guarded. Upon his arrival, the Governor at once found 
that he had not only been impolitic in his conduct towards the Indians, 
but too hurried in his preparations for the campaign. The army 
was not only poorly armed and disciplined, but was discontented and 
mutinous, and he saw that the only course left him was to make the 
terms which, at Charleston, he had refused. He therefore sent for 
Attakullakulla, and proposed terms which he accepted, and released 
him with several of his chiefs and wise men, to assist in carrying out 
the terms which they had made, among them being Oconostota, the 
powerful and influential chief, whom the Governor had so rudely 
treated at the conference in Charleston, and (at my solicitation) 
Canachugh, the medicine man. When they were leaving I ap- 
proached Canachugh, who, with the intuition of the Indian, recog- 
nized the agency which I had in procuring his freedom. Upon his 
departure he took my proffered hand and said: “While fire burns 
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or water runs, Canachugh will be the friend of his pale face son; he 
has now no one to love but him.” 

At the time I did not realize the strength of his attachment, nor 
did I suppose that I would ever need his friendship. 

After this hastily patched up treaty of peace, Governor Lyttleton 
marched his army back to their homes. Desiring to see more of 
frontier life, I remained in the fort, little dreaming of any adventure 
of more importance than ordinary fort life. No sooner, however, 
was the army well out of hearing, than the indications were, that the 
Indians were far from being satisfied with the terms of the peace, 
which Attakullakulla had made, which was that, twenty-six of their 
warriors should be delivered up for punishment, instead of the im- 
prisoned chiefs. The Indians soon saw that they could make no 
impression upon the fort by direct assault, and, therefore, resorted 
to this stratagem. Oconostota, one of the liberated chiefs, placed in 
a secluded thicket on the banks of the Keowee, an ambuscade, and 
sent a well-known Indian to the fort to request the commandant to 
meet him, representing he had important intelligence to communi- 
cate. When the messenger reached the fort, I was present in the 
quarters of the captain, when he sent back his reply that he would 
meet him. He summoned those around him, consisting of myself 
and two or three of his officers, and we went at once to the point 
designated. As we neared the spot, we saw Oconostota standing with 
a bridle in his hand, apparently composed, and unconcerned. Some 
colloquy took place between the Indian and the commandant, about 
the former going to Charleston to intercede for the liberation of the 
imprisoned chiefs, Oconostota asking for this purpose a horse and a 
guide. As the commandant was replying to him, Oconostota rapidly 
whirled the bridle around his head and at that signal the Indians 
delivered a murderous fire from the ambuscade. All the party fell 
to the ground. I was wounded, but at once regained an erect posi- 
tion, and stood paralyzed more from astonishment than fear. While 
thus standing two Indians from the ambuscade advanced rapidly upon 
me, seized me, and hurried me off, while others were scalping my 
prostrate companions. 

My captors proceeded with me with a rapidity which defied pur- 
suit. As we went along I heard the drums of the fort, and an 
occasional volley of firearms, but knew nothing of the result. It 
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was in the afternoon when we were attacked, a little while before 
the setting of the sun. I was carried in a northeasterly direction, 
and as night fell upon us I saw by the moon and the stars that we 
were still going in the same direction, and we continued in the same 
course until the night was far advanced. Not a word was spoken 
by my captors or myself. Late in the night I saw before us the 
glimmering of lights and heard the barking of dogs, and I knew that 
we were approaching some human habitation. To me it was an in- 
expressible relief, as I was sick and sore. As I expected, we directly 
came to an Indian village. I was hurried into a wigwam, scarcely 
bound; and, as improbable as it may seem, we soon were in a 
profound slumber. 

In the morning I was awakened by the young Indians around the 
wigwam. I saw from the preparations they were making that I was 
to be subjected to the torture. The young Indians all had their 
bows, and the squaws ligaments for binding me. I was taken out of 
the lodge and securely bound to a tree. The Indians then repaired 
to a point, some twenty or thirty yards distant, and were preparing 
their bows and arrows for the sport. I felt that I was at death’s 
door and the incidents of my life were passing in review before me. 
I, however, had but little time to think before an arrow came whis- 
tling towards me, and was buried in the tree a little above my head. 
Then another, and another, and another, all missing me but by a 
hair’s breadth, and exciting among the young marksmen the greatest 
hilarity and sport. At this moment I saw approaching us a tall and 
commanding-looking Indian, and heard him give some authoritative 
command to the party engaged in my torture. They at once de- 
sisted, and, as he came nearer, I recognized Canachugh, the medicine 
man. He came to the tree where I was bound, cut the thongs, and 
I felt that I was safe. He immediately led me to his wigwam, 
bound up my wound, placed me upon a pallet of buffalo robes. He 
spoke and understood the English language, with tolerable facility, 
and I soon made him acquainted with the circumstances of my cap- 
ture. He deprecated them and predicted a terribic war. During the 
day the Indians returned from the fort with the scalps of my slain 
companions, and were received with the greatest exultation. A coun- 
cil of war was held around the fire in the center of the village, which 
seemed to be, as well as I could gather from the lodge in which I 
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was placed, all for war. The scalps were elevated in their midst, 
and the warriors and squaws were dancing around them with the 
greatest exultation. I again trembled for my safety, but I was 
assured by the medicine man that he would be my friend as “long as 
water runs or fire burns.” He assured me that his lodge was a sacred 
place, and could not be invaded even by the chief of all the nation. 
From the wound which I had received, and the excitement through 
which I had passed, a fever ensued and for days and days I knew 
nothing more. 

When I awoke to consciousness, Canachugh was sitting by my 
bedside, gazing upon me with a look of the most intense interest and 
affection. He saw at once that consciousness had returned and he 
remarked: “My son, the pale face, has been near the land of spirits.” 

I was too weak to reply, but to show him my gratitude, reached 
out my hand, which he gently pressed, and said: “Canachugh wants 
his son to sleep.” 

And I closed my eyes as if in gentle slumber. Canachugh, sup- 
posing me a sleep, gently stole away from the lodge and in a short 
time returned with a bowl of the most delicious and nourishing liquid 
that I had ever tasted. He then gave me a running account of the 
occurrences which had taken place since my capture. He told me, to 
my inexpressible horror and detestation, that all the chiefs confined 
in the fort had been inhumanly butchered, and their bodies cast out 
to be surfeited upon by the birds and beasts of prey, and, drawing 
himself up to his full height, remarked: “The anger of the Great 
Spirit will fall heavily upon the murderers of my people.” I could 
make no reply, as my thoughts were in unison with his own. 

“T have tried,” he said, “to be the white man’s friend, but he 
will not let me.” 

Looking him in the face, I said, “Canachugh, I am your friend.” 
And he sat down by me and said no more, but I saw the workings 
of a mighty spirit within him. 

Of his friendship and protection, I could not doubt, but was 
utterly unable to understand: I had done nothing which may be 
calculated to produce much devotion, and yet I had had the most 
substantial evidences of its reality. He had already given me the 
most signal proofs of his regard, and I saw he intended to give me 
others. Strong and uncultivated minds often carry their friendships 
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as well as their enmities to an astonishing pitch; and in the case of 
Canachugh, he had already surpassed civilization itself in the prac- 
tice of the most self-denying and noblest duties of the friend. Rous- 
ing himself from the reverie into which he had fallen, and looking 
intently into my face, he said: 

“The white man and the red man have both angered the Great 
Spirit, my son, and I will take you deep in the woods where you 
and I can commune with each other alone. I know a spot where your 
health and strength, now greatly broken, will be regained, and a med- 
icine contained in a bubbling spring, which will infuse new life into 
your emaciated frame, which no pale face has ever seen, but which 
I will discover to you. In the distant future I see the time when 
the pale faces will crowd it with their sick. It is a wonderful spring, 
and is far away toward the rising sun,” and placing his hand upon 
the beautiful pouch hanging upon his left breast, he continued, “and 
is associated in my mind with the loss of a daughter, the lovely 
Enoree, the Muscadines, and nothing but the finding of a son, and 
his restoration to health, can reconcile me to seeing it again. We 
will start at the going down of the moon, and before the rising of 
five suns, we will drink its healing waters.” 

“Canachugh,” I replied, “I will follow you wherever your foot- 
steps may lead.” He then threw over me an additional buffalo robe, 
and laid himself down upon his own couch to sleep. 

In the darkness of the night I was aroused from a most refresh- 
ing sleep by the stealthy touch of Canachugh. “Arise, my son,” said 
he, “the moon has hid her face, the lights of all the lodges are out, 
and it is time for us to be on our journey.” Robing me, and lifting 
me up as easily and tenderly as an infant, he placed me on a little 
pony standing at the door of his lodge, and we stole away while all 
the village was in a profound slumber. We continued the journey 
silently and stealthily along a beaten trail (which seemed to be well 
known to Canachugh) without noise or incident, except the howling 
of wolves, which made night hideous. In Canachugh, they excited 
no alarm. Upon my asking him what they were, he simply replied, 
“Wolf! Muskogee! Coward!” As the sun was rising, we were 
ascending a high hill, and when we reached the top, there burst 
upon our view one of the most beautiful and sublime prospects which 
I had ever seen. Away off in the north, the blue top of the distant 
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mountains gleamed in the sun, being yet covered here and there with 
snow, and in the foreground there loomed a 


Towering cliff whose awful form, 
Rose midway the sky to meet the storm. 


We involuntarily stopped, and gazed upon the scene, with ad- 
miration and delight. As we descended the hill we came to a bub- 
bling spring, at its base, and then for the first time since we left the 
village, we rested. 

Little Chotie, on which I rode, was a wonderful pack horse. 
After helping me off, and laying me down upon the young grass, 
Canachugh commenced unloading Chotie. First came buffalo robes, 
then deerskin sacks, then implements of cooking and soforths until 
he had almost deposited a wagonload. From one of the many sacks 
he brought out a ham of dried venison, and from another, some dried 
corn; and rapidly kindling a fire with two flints and some rotten wood, 
called spunck, we soon had a most savory and refreshing meal. Be- 
fore letting me eat, however, he brought some water from the spring 
in a cup made from a large green leaf, croupled up to hold it, and 
drawing from a pouch a white-looking powder, dropped a little of 
it in the improvised cup (and which he continued to repeat before 
each meal, until we arrived at our destination), and bade me drink. 
With the most implicit reliance I quaffed it down. After our break- 
fast Canachugh made me lie down upon a pallet of buffalo robes, and 
I was soon asleep. When I awoke, the sun was high up in the heav- 
ens, and Canachugh said: “My pale face son sleeps well; we can now 
continue our journey.” 

Loading up Chotie again, and with me upon his broad back, we 
took up the line of our march, Canachugh in the front, and Chotie 
and I conveniently behind. As we went along, I noticed that the 
little streams we crossed were running in an opposite direction from 
those at the fort, and I knew that we had crossed the watershed of 
two important streams, and I asked Canachugh what river was before 
us, and he said the Saluta, which I recognized as the Saluda of the 
Provincial maps. In the afternoon we reached this beautiful stream, 
and we rested again, and for the night, on its banks. Upon our ar- 
rival, Canachugh arranged me as he had done in the morning, turning 
out Chotie to nip the succulent grass, upon its banks. Canachugh 
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then took up his bow and quiver and went down the stream a little 
distance to a broad and shallow shoal and soon came back with two 
of the most beautiful fish I ever saw—they were about eighteen 
inches long and weighing several pounds. With the skill of an 
accomplished cook they were soon broiling upon the coals, and send- 
ing out the most delicious and appetizing odor. Drawing from his 
pouch a white compact substance which proved to be the dried breast 
of a wild turkey, for bread, we made our evening meal. After we 
had eaten I could not resist the curiosity to go with Canachugh to 
the shoals, where he had taken the fish, and there I saw schools of 
thousands, gamboling and sporting in the limpid water and gleaming 
sunshine. Canachugh informed me that at this season of the year 
the fish came up the large streams and their tributaries for spawning, 
and at the falling of the leaves the little fry went down to the sea 
until the next spawning season. With his bow and arrow he secured 
enough for our morning meal, and we returned to our camp. 

The day was a counterpart of the rest of our journey. The coun- 
try through which we passed was beautifully undulating. The In- 
dians for observations were in the habit of burning off the leaves, 
and but little undergrowth survived these periodical fires, but in its 
place there was a wilderness of perennial grasses. In this succulent 
pasture the wild buck and his doe would flit across the path with 
impunity, as it was not the season for killing them. Then we would 
come across magnificent flocks of wild turkeys, indigenous alone to 
this new world. Then again, we would see roving before us or on 
our right or left immense herds of buffaloes. The medicine man 
informed me that this region of country, stretching down to the Con- 
garee, was a hunting ground for the Cherokees, Catawbas, and Mus- 
kogees. I asked now if it was not also the battleground of these tribes, 
and he told me that some of the fiercest and the most sanguinary 
battles had occurred here. 

On the evening of the fourth day we arrived upon the banks of 
one of the most beautiful streams which we had yet crossed. As far 
up and down as we could see it was festooned with clambering vines, 
and as it rolled and frolicked and danced over a series of beautiful 
cascades, and as the spray which was thrown up glistened in the rays 
of the drooping sun, I thought I had never seen anything so beautiful, 
and raising my hands with speechless admiration and delight, Can- 
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achugh exclaimed, “The Enoree,” and relapsed into a reverie which 
I did not understand, and from which I dared not arouse him; and 
which lasted until we arrived at our destination. Late in the evening 
of the succeeding day, after crossing the Enoree, our trail led us 
across other water-courses until we arrived at another watershed, 
and here upon a commanding eminence, from which could be seen 
miles and miles of undulating hills, stretching off towards the south 
and east, with the beautiful blue tops of the distant mountains, 
bordering the northern view, was the lodge of Canachugh, the great 
medicine man of the Cherokees. It had been previously an extensive 
village, but as the Indians had gradually gone westward, only one 
lodge was habitable, and that was the lodge of Canachugh. Upon our 
arrival our vade mecum, little Chotie, was unpacked, the lodge 
somewhat repaired, and our plunder stowed away; and then Can- 
achugh led me down the hill to the spring, which bubbled up at its 
base, and bade me drink. Rising up from my recumbent position, I 
was bade to drink again. He then unbound my inflamed and fester- 
ing wound and bathed it with the cool and sparkling water. He then 
scooped up from the little branch which ran from the spring a dark- 
colored and sulphurous-odored deposit, and bound it upon my wound. 
He then bade me drink again, and we started to the lodge at the 
top of the hill. From the water which I had drunk, or the exertion 
which I had made in reaching the hill top, a most profuse perspira- 
tion ensued, and I felt that my malady had given way. 

The medicine man watched the progress of my cure with the most 
intense interest and satisfaction. Day by day the same curative agency 
was employed, and day by day my health and vigor were being re- 
stored. It was not long until my health permitted me to go with 
Canachugh upon hunting expeditions and to assist him in planting 
and cultivating a small parcel of ground (which had been cleared at 
some former time) in maize, a kind of corn only known to the 
Indians, and pumpkins and squashes. This patch afforded us abun- 
dant vegetables, and the fish and wild game supplied us with meat. 

In one of our hunting excursions Canachugh carried me to a 
hill some few miles east of the medicine spring, where there was a 
vein of quartz rock, protruding through the slate on the side of the 
hill, with fragments scattered along the course of the vein, and upon 
breaking some of these we picked out some particles of pure gold, 
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which seemed to be abundant, but which would require more machin- 
ery than we could improvise to extract it. But it satisfied me as to 
the source of the many trinkets and ornaments of gold which adorned 
the dusky maidens and warriors of the tribe. 

Thus our time quietly and peacefully glided away. Canachugh 
would often tell me of marvelous Indian exploits, and I in my turn 
would recount to him the splendors and more peaceful pursuits of 
civilized life. It was, however, a mystery to me that he never re- 
ferred to his own history, and I would not press an inquiry which he 
seemed to avoid. As the Autumn was closing and that beautiful 
season known in the province as the Indian Summer was approach- 
ing, and as my health had become thoroughly and completely re- 
stored, even from the malady which I had inherited from my 
mother, the watchful care of Canachugh over me was not so neces- 
sary, and he imparted to me his intention to go back to the frontier 
of his people to learn their fate. Accordingly, Chotie was again 
brought into requisition, and he turned his face to the west, bidding 
me an affectionate farewell and promising to return by the full of 
the moon, which was just visible in its crescent shape in the west. 

The time of his absence hung heavily upon my hands. I was in 
the midst of a most profound and impressive solitude. I did not 
know but that I was the only human being in this vast and extensive 
territory. We had seen no one else since we arrived. I longed for 
the full of the moon and watched its every phase. About the time 
it was to occur I took my bow and arrow, having by this time be- 
come expert in its use, and followed its trail to the west, hoping 
to meet my friend and father at the Enoree, the only crossing place. 
When I got to the river he was not there; and, being tired and 
fatigued, I laid down on a beautiful tuft of grass under a spreading 
tree, near the ford of the river, and fell fast asleep. How long I 
slept I did not know, but I was awakened by the sharp crack of a 
rifle, and the falling of a heavy body almost directly upon me, and 
was startled to see a full-grown American lion, or panther, the terror 
of these woods. As soon as I saw the danger through which I had 
passed, I knew my deliverer could only be Canachugh, and I saw 
him approaching me trembling with emotion. As he came he said: 
“There is danger when the pale face sleeps.” 

Of course I was overjoyed to see him. In a rapid way he nar- 
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rated to me the news which he had gathered. War was then raging 
between the whites and the Cherokees, and the latter had been driven 
far towards the west. 

We then turned up stream, gathering as we went the luscious 
fruit hanging from the luxuriant vines. Canachugh stopped and 
murmured, “Enoree! Enoree!” in the tenderest and most plaintive 
tones. “The vines which you see,” said he, “now hanging with 
brown and purple fruit, was once the delight of my life. Many 
years ago I had a lodge upon this beautiful stream. My wife, who 
was then alive, and my little daughter, whom I named Enoree, the 
muscadine, were living with me. My wife sickened and died; I 
moved with my little Enoree back upon the hills, where my lodge 
now is. She grew up to be as agile and as graceful as the fawn, 
and as luscious and as sweet as the full ripe muscadine. My happi- 
ness was again restored. I had found a secret for health in the med- 
icine spring which had restored it to you. Shortly after I had found 
the spring I accidentally discovered that by boiling down the water 
a deposit was left. It was a white powder. I tasted it, and it tasted 
like the water. I tried it and it acted like a charm. I had found 
the life of the water. With my tribe, I became a great medicine 
man. In all cases of sickness among my people the medicine of 
Canachugh was specific.” 

“But,” said he, “I will take you to my old lodge nearby and will 
relate to you that portion of my history which I have never referred, 
even to you.” 

He led me along the banks of the stream, and we soon came to 
a gentle eminence, which bore marks of an ancient lodge now entirely 
gone. At the foot of the hill there burst out from the rocks a bold 
and pleasant spring, and we made preparations for the night. After 
we had taken our meal, and Canachugh had filled his pipe with to- 
bacco, with which he had supplied himself on his visit to the frontier, 
and which is a neverfailing source of comfort to the Indian as well as 
to the white man, he resumed the conversation. 

“Fnoree,” he said, “was a great comfort to me after the death 
of her mother. She assisted me in the order and arrangement of 
my lodge and the preparation of my medicine. She was my constant 
companion, and often have we traveled the trail which I have just 
followed. Five summers ago we were at the lodge and at the med- 
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icine spring. I see her now,” said he, intently gazing at the volume 
of curling smoke rising from his pipe, “busying herself upon my 
departure on a short hunting excursion. I took leave of her tenderly 
and dived into the woods where I had seen a noble buck grazing 
upon a neighboring hill. He was as cunning as a Muskogee, and 
it was a long time before I could get him. Finally I was successful, 
but I was gone longer than I intended. Placing him on my shoulder, 
I started for the lodge, and when I got there Enoree could nowhere 
be found. I called for her, but no answer came back but the howl 
of the cowardly wolf, Muskogee! Then night came, but no Enoree, 
and in all probability I had lost the opportunity of finding her. I 
did not know whether she had gone towards the rising or the setting 
of the sun, and I could do nothing until morning. Long before the 
sun was up I arose and commenced the search at the door of the 
lodge, circling around it, making each circle wider and wider until I 
had passed over every foot of the ground. I continued the search 
until the evening star appeared, and then hope died within me. I 
looked upon my Enoree as lost, and I felt as if I were an old tree 
which the clinging vine had supported and upheld and was now ready 
to fall. I left the lodge for the frontier and I was only waiting 
for the Great Spirit to take me away. But I was still restless, and 
yearned to see my home again, and when I arrived at the place, 
Enoree, my lost child, was quietly watching for me. I was over- 
powered and fell upon her neck. The Great Spirit had guided me. 
She was emaciated and pale, and trembled with emotion, and was 
well-nigh overcome, and for a long time hovered between life and 
death, but the Great Spirit restored her, and I was happy again. I 
did not ask her, nor did she allude to her absence; I was too happy 
she had returned. But my happiness did not last long. When four 
moons had come and gone, and when the leaves were falling like 
the mist of the early morning she melted away again and I could 
not tell where she had gone until I discovered in the lodge this 
beautiful amulet, which I have ever since worn next to my heart. 
No eyes but mine have ever seen it since it was found, but I will 
show to the pale face brother the frozen life of his lost sister,” at 
the same time holding out to me the pouch he had so constantly 
worn. I took it from his hand and opened it: it was a beautiful piece 
of white coral, and in its whiteness and purity it looked, indeed, like 
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the congealed breath of innocence. I handed it back to him so that 
he could replace it upon its resting-place, and he resumed his 
narrative. 

“T found it,” said he, “in the middle of the lodge; upon it was 
an arrow-head of the Muskogee! wolf! coward! robber! and a full 
ripe muscadine. I read the history as clearly as the white man can 
the letters upon his paper. Enoree had gone to the Muskogees, 
wolves, cowards, robbers. She had deserted her country and her 
tribe. My child was forever lost to me. I searched for her no more. 
I kept this trinket about me as the life of my daughter, and which 
I want buried with me, but I cast as far as I could send it, the arrow 
of the Muskogee, wolf, coward, robber, and my heart was barren 
until I found my pale face son.” 

Canachugh then relapsed into his accustomed reverie. Not wish- 
ing to disturb him, I stole away and wrapping my robe around me 
surrendered myself to sleep. In the morning I was aroused by him. 
He looked as if he had not closed his eyes, but he said: “Let Can- 
achugh show his pale face son the grave of his mother.” 

He then led me to a mound of stones nearby, and after we had 
with conjugal and filial reverence, placed upon it some additional 
stones, we silently left, to make preparations for continuing our 
journey. 

When we reached the lodge, we found that I had not been 
provident in securing game as Canachugh had been in the custom of 
doing, and early the next morning he went down to the spring where 
the deer were in the habit of resorting, to slake their thirst, and 
where many an antlered buck had fallen at his hands. He soon met 
with an opportunity. A magnificent monarch stealthily approached 
the spring. I heard the sharp crack of the rifle and, on going to 
the place, saw in the distance a struggle between the Indian and the 
deer. He was only wounded, but Canachugh had left his hunting 
knife, and could only worry without dispatching the buck. It was 
a terrific struggle. When at bay, the buck is no mean antagonist, and 
it called into play all the strength and agility of the Indian. At 
length I came to his assistance and we dispatched him, and Canachugh 
placed him upon his shoulders and carried him to the lodge. As he 
threw him down upon the ground I saw that the beautiful amulet 
which he had so constantly worn and of which he had given me the 
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history was gone. I said to him: “My father has lost his amulet,” 
pointing to the place where it had hung. He placed his hands upon 
his breast to satisfy himself that it was gone, and immediately started 
to the theatre of the struggle with the deer, but failed to find it. The 
deer demanding our attention, we returned to the lodge, and after 
dressing it and placing its hams over a fire to dry, we again resumed 
our search for the lost treasure, but the leaves were rapidly falling, 
and every moment lessened the chances of its recovery. As night 
approached we returned again to the lodge. 

In the morning Canachugh waked me up from my sleep and 
said: “Canachugh has had a vision.” 

“He thought he was at the door of his lodge, looking off towards 
the Muskogee country. Everything looked as black as night. Grad- 
ually a ray of light appeared in the direction in which he was look- 
ing. It became brighter and brighter, while on each side the darkness 
appeared the more profound. Far down in this vista he could see 
the trees and the hilltops gradually becoming more distinct, but as 
they became plain they seemed to melt away as others far in advance 
came into view to melt away in their turn until he could see far 
away in the distance the edge of the sea. He looked with wander- 
ing and admiring gaze on this strange vision, and it seemed as if he 
could even hear the roar of the ocean. While he was looking he 
saw a woman standing upon the edge of the sea and looking far 
away into its bosom. She then turned suddenly around, facing the 
vista through which he was looking, and he recognized the form and 
features of his lost Enoree. The recognition was mutual, and hold- 
ing up in one of her hands the lost coral, with the other she beck- 
oned him to her; and in his struggle to go he was awakened and 
found himself standing upright in the middle of the lodge, with a 
bright light glowing from the rekindling of the smouldering fire. 
The vision had fled, but he could sleep no more.” 

He said, “We must go to the edge of the sea, and we will meet 
our Enoree.” 

His impressions were so strong, and being myself nothing averse 
to mingling again in civilized life, I threw no obstacle in his way. 
Packing up Chotie again, we commenced our march, and in due time 
without accident apart from the new and wonderful country through 
which we passed, we reached the town of Charleston. There I 
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found dispatches awaiting me which informed me that my father and 
brother were both dead, and that my affairs demanded attention, 
answers to which had been returned that I was supposed to be dead 
or in the hands of the savages. No time, therefore, was to be lost. 
and while I was considering what I should do, Canachugh burst 
into my apartment leading by the hand a most beautiful Indian 
woman, and with her, a little Indian boy, apparently about three or 
four years of age, and behind them all was a noble-looking Muskogee, 
her husband. 

The thought flashed into my mind that they should go with me 
to England. I broke it to Canachugh, and after some conference 
with his new-found family, it was agreed to, and in a short time we 
all, with little Chotie, were on the bosom of the ocean on our way 
to the Old World. 

During the voyage I learned from the Indians that Osceola, her 
husband, had captured her in one of his marauding expeditions among 
the Cherokees and, being so profoundly impressed with her beauty 
and loveliness, resolved if possible to make her his wife. To escape 
all danger of recapture, he carried her to his tribe and his home on 
the coast of Florida. He had to contend against prejudice of tribe, 
and hereditary enmity, but the same old story of the one wooing 
and the other repelling occurred between them. It was over again 
the case of Hunchback and his cousin Annie, abhorrence, tolerance 
and love, a sequence not uncommon or unnatural. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated, needs but to be seen, 

Yet seen too oft, we become familiar with her face 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


This was the consummation. But after a time Enoree sickened 
and pined to see her home and to drink from the spring of her child- 
hood. Osceola accompanied her as far as he dared; and, making 
promises to meet at the high shoals on the Enoree at the full moon, 
when the leaves were falling, he left her to find her way to her native 
lodge. The subsequent events Canachugh has detailed. 

And now I have but little else to tell. We reached England 
after a charming voyage. I built a lodge for my Indians in the deep 
recesses of a beautiful park on my estate, as their mode of life re- 
quired. In the course of time both Enoree and Osceola died, leav- 
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ing Canachugh and his grandson Osceola all alone. As time passed 
the Great Spirit summoned the medicine man, and when he saw 
that his end was nigh, he called Osceola to his bedside, and waving 
all others from the lodge, he was alone with him for a long time, 
and when he left him his great spirit had departed. What occurred 
between the two no one ever knew, but from the restless desire of 
Osceola to return to the New World I supposed this was the sub- 
ject of their conference. Failing to prevail upon Osceola to remain 
in England and adopt the habits of civilization, I filled him with 
arms and other necessities of Indian life, and presenting him with 
Chotie, sent them to Charleston. When the vessel returned, my 
correspondent informed me that in a few hours after Osceola reached 
the city he dropped the habiliments of civilized life and was on his 
way with a party of Muskogees to their nation, and I heard from 
him no more. 
LANCASTER. 


During the year 1837 a frightful Indian war was raging in 
Florida. A brave and gallant Indian chief had defied all the efforts 
of the United States Government to remove his little band beyond 
the Mississippi. He resolved not to leave the graves of his fathers. 
After all efforts had been exhausted the officer in command sent to 
the chief a flag of truce to summon; him to a conference. He met 
the United States by its officers in council, under a flag of truce; ana 
while under its folds he was most treacherously captured and sent 
to Fort Moultrie in Charleston harbor, and there confined. His 
proud spirit chafed at this treachery and confinement, and it wore 
his life away. 

Near a sally port in the rear of the fort is a simple marble slab 
enclosed with a neat iron railing, bearing the following inscription, 
which the readers of this narrative will recognize as a tribute to 
Osceola, the great-grandson of Canachugh, the great medicine man 
of the Cherokees. He is the patriot warrior whose remains are thus 
marked: 

OSCEOLA; 
Patriot and Warrior, 
Died at Fort Moultrie 
January 30th, 1838. 

















THE AGRARIAN ROMANCE 
W. T. COUCH 


N WRITING this paper? I have necessarily had to discuss agrari- 

anism as it has been represented by its protagonists in various pub- 
lished works. If you take any agrarian document produced by one 
person, such as Mr. Davidson’s interesting paper, you will find a 
lucid, cogent, most appealing argument. But if you take two such 
papers and compare them, trouble begins. An agrarian writing today 
forgets, and even denies, what he said yesterday. 

What is agrarianism? Is it a body of thought, having an inner 
consistency, having a central doctrine, as its adherents would have us 
believe, or is it a mass of contradictions, a hodgepodge of medieval 
dialectic and of romantic moonshine? , 

In the early 1920’s a small group of intellectuals in Nashville 
announced their withdrawal from the world in the name which they 
gave to themselves: The Fugitives. In a collection of writings which 
appear to have been consciously and very expertly modeled after 
Jeremy Bentham’s definition of poetry, namely, a method of printing 
in which the lines do not reach the usual margin of the page, they 
wrote with great skill in the most obscure manner on ideas from 
which the greatest possible amount of subject matter had been ex- 
tracted. In 1930, the man who had been teacher, main source of 
ideas and inspiration of the group, John Crowe Ransom, published 
a most interesting argument for belief in the irrational, inscrutable 
God of the Old Testament under the title God Without Thunder. 
This book contains in generalized form all the arguments that ap- 
pear in J’/1 Take My Stand, the first blast of the agrarians, published 
in the same year. 

These ideas are that cultivation of the soil is the best of all occu- 
pations, that science is a false messiah, that science tends to destroy 
art and religion, and that a culture is not possible without a joining 
of reason and intuition in support of an inscrutable God. Faith in a 
mythology is necessary; rationalism is bad. A life of contemplation 


* The text of this paper is printed in the form in which it was given at the 
Nashville meeting (November, 1936) of the Southern Historical Association. Mr. 
Donald Davidson, on the same program, read a paper supporting agrarianism. 
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is good, and one of activity is foolish if not evil. Life in medieval 
Europe was good and offers a model to follow; life in the Old South 
stemmed from the older European culture and was also good. Mod- 
ern efforts to educate the masses are generally worse than no effort 
at all, and progress is a delusion. Finally, agrarianism and industrial- 
ism are opposed; agrarianism has in the past and will in the future 
enable men to live the best life, while industrialism can only make 
the quality of man’s life worse than that of a slave. 

During the present year another volume, Who Owns America?, 
has been added to the growing corpus of agrarian writings. In it the 
brilliant journalist, Herbert Agar, joins forces with the protagonists 
of the Southern tradition. In fact, there is some question whether he 
has joined or captured them, for the agrarianism of 1936 shows a 
front and a strategy almost entirely different from that of 1930. Six 
years ago we were told modern large-scale industry was bad because 
it was scientific and efficient. Now we are told it is bad because it is 
not sufficiently scientific, because small plants may be the most effi- 
cient. Six years ago we were told to come back to the Southern tradi- 
tion in which the plantation certainly was dominant. Now we are 
told the small farm is best, commercial farming (i. e., the plantation) 
is bad. In any event, the Fugitives are no longer fugitives. They 
have rejoined the world. Under the leadership of Mr. Agar they 
have even discovered uses for science and industry and education. 

Now it is always possible to find in any school of thought con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies on irrelevant matters. But it is hardly 
possible for a principle to express at the same time two mutually ex- 
clusive ideas. For instance, the American ideal cannot be at one and 
the same time the belief that the best life is that of a society dom- 
inated by small farmers and small business men, and the belief that 
the best life is that of a society dominated by industrialized agricul- 
ture and monopoly capitalism. The former is said to be the Ameri- 
can ideal in the book Who Owns America?, the latter in [’ll Take 
My Stand, both written by agrarians. In the Introduction to [ll 
Take My Stand the view is expressed that an agrarian society is 
hardly one that has no use at all for industries; but in one of the chap- 
ters, the one by Mr. Davidson, the argument is made that the su- 
premacy of industry must be repudiated not by mastering the ma- 
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chine for social purposes, but by despising the machine and there- 
fore, presumably, by getting rid of it. Yet the same author, Mr. 
Davidson, who wrote this chapter writes another in Who Owns 
America? in which he abandons entirely his former antagonism to 
machinery, criticizes federal policy in establishing the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and argues that the industrialism represented by 
this project ought to be controlled by the South. Presumably there 
would be no agrarian objection to such an industrial project if it 
were under regional control. Furthermore, Mr. Davidson does not 
rais¢é any question as to what would have happened if a regional 
Southern government along the lines he suggests had control of this 
venture. Such a government most likely would have permitted and 
perhaps encouraged cities in the region immediately to make grandi- 
ose plans for larger populations, real estate booms, and bigger and 
better industries. If this is true how can we explain the agrarian de- 
mand for regional autonomy? 

If we wish to have evidence as to what an autonomous South 
would do, there is plenty of it. Consider, for instance, the Mississippi 
plan to balance industry and agriculture recently enacted into law by 
the legislature of that state. This plan provides for counties and 
municipalities to issue bonds to raise money to buy land and to erect 
buildings and to furnish land and buildings tax free to new indus- 
tries for a period of five years. We search in vain for any laws to 
protect labor. According to Mississippi doctrine, any kind of job, 
at any kind of wage, for any number of hours, at any speed, is so 
good that the public will subsidize industries offering such jobs. 
This is what comes from an autonomous state and, I should add, 
from the most agrarian state in the nation. This, I submit, is what 
the South has been doing for forty years. Where has the agrarian 
spirit, the agrarian opposition to human exploitation, been all these 
forty years? Where would it be if the South had gained more au- 
tonomy? 

Is an agrarian really an agrarian, no matter how much he insists 
he is one, if he is willing to allow another principle to operate that 
will certainly destroy his agrarianism? 

This idea is continually cropping out that if the South were only 
in control of its own affairs, if only the verdict of Appomattox could 
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be reversed, or if we could only divide the country up into loosely 
connected regional governments, then the false ideals of modern 
industry could be banished, the old Southern tradition would resume 
its sway, the essential goodness of Southern nature would receive 
free expression, the dominance of a money economy would be ended, 
everyone would be kind and neighborly, and if virtue and justice did 
not immediately prevail, they doubtless would very soon. 

In his book God Without Thunder, Mr. Ransom expounds what 
may be called the religion of agrarianism. If I am not much mis- 
taken, the following quotation represents one of the central ideas in 
this book: “To turn away—to turn forward, as the progressives al- 
ways have it—from this idyllic simplicity of life [that of the Garden 
of Eden] is to seek to improve the human position at the expense of 
nature as an enemy, to eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, to 
break from the definitive man-to-God relation, and to commit sin. 
This is the origin of unhappiness. . . .”* Here we find thoroughgoing 
expression not only of the idea that machinery is bad, but that science, 
indeed, all knowledge is evil; that only man in a state of absolute 
ignorance is good. Our suspicion that Mr. Ransom does not believe 
this doctrine which he has written a book to exemplify is confirmed 
when we read a little pamphlet he has written entitled Happy 
Farmers. In this pamphlet he makes the suggestion that our agricul- 
tural schools and experiment stations should cease giving instruction 
in commercial farming, and instead should teach “a proper farm 
economy,” “the management of a farm chiefly from the standpoint 
of a secure and comfortable subsistence,” and “the art of making 
a family decently and pleasantly at home on the farm... .” Mr. 

* Mr. John Crowe Ransom stated in discussion at Nashville that this was a mis- 
quotation and that the interpretation following above was erroneous, The quotation 
is given from page 126. It follows the book exactly. In the matter of interpretation, 
of course, Mr. Ransom’s objections should be heard. He indicated at Nashville that 
he was not giving his own opinion but rather that of Hebrew thinkers with reference 
to the meaning of their myths. If Mr. Ransom did not intend in his book to give the 
impression that he shared the opinion of the Hebrew thinkers, that he was using 
them as a cudgel on the modern progressive, how does he explain the parenthesis in 
the quotation referring to the progressives? Furthermore, he gives the passage I have 
quoted above as an explanation of “the myth of the Garden.” Since Mr. Ransom had 
previously (page 11) defined a myth as an “attempt to express truths which are 
not accessible to science,” and since he gave no sign that the Garden myth or his 


interpretation of it was an exception, I was forced to assume he was presenting it as 
truth. 
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Ransom indicates further that “a superior kind of citizen may be 
raised on the farm.” 

First, Mr. Ransom tells us that all knowledge is evil. Then he 
tells us a certain kind of knowledge is good. Somehow I cannot es- 
cape the feeling that Mr. Ransom is not really concerned at all with 
what is or is not good, that he is not concerned with doctrines of 
agrarianism or the truth of falsity of any theory, but rather that he 
is always on the verge of writing poetical footnotes suitable for a new 
edition of Mr. Eliot’s Waste Land. 

Again, in his chapter in Jl] Take My Stand, Mr. Ransom as- 
serts: “Industrialism is a program under which men, using the latest 
scientific paraphernalia, sacrifice comfort, leisure, and the enjoyment 
of life to win Pyrrhic victories from nature at points of no strategic 
importance.” And he urges that the agrarian South must, in its own 
interest, remain agrarian. In an article in The American Review, 
after discussing the low state of the poorer farmers, white and black, 
in the South he concludes: “. . . it is the intrusion of industrial ac- 
tion into a field unfit for it that has produced the present situation.” 

But does Mr. Ransom really think the South is unfit for indus- 
trial action? and that industrialism is not only a thoroughly futile 
activity, but also responsible for the present ills of the South? Let 
us look at this passage from his chapter “What Does the South 
Want?” in the recent agrarian book Who Owns America? 

“Now there is practically nobody,” says Mr. Ransom, “even in 
the economically backward South, who proposes to destroy corporate 
business. Least of all, it may be, in the South, which wants to see its 
industries developed, so that it may be permitted to approach closer 
to regional autonomy. Corporate business is essential to the produc- 
tion of many things that we demand, it is institutionalized in our 
economy.” It seems to Southerners to be predatory, he says; it preys 
on the little independents. And, of course, he says, it is Eastern busi- 
ness that is predatory. 

The implication is that no Southerner could ever be so low as to 
establish a chain of stores, a chain of cotton mills, or large-scale busi- 
ness of any kind. Give the South autonomy, or at least a measure of 
autonomy. Then, to the extent that they are free to do so, Southern 
gentlemen will not only inaugurate an era of happy farmers, but 
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will establish a new kind of industry, one which does not try to 
grow, one in which the impulse to make money will be subordinated 
to the peculiarly Southern principles of common decency and neigh- 
borliness. 


Il 


If what I have been saying is correct, or anywhere near correct, 
then agrarianism has no center, it has no unifying principle, it can- 
not be said to be a consistent body of principles. But let us forget 
for the moment everything I have said up to now. Let us adopt the 
quantitative method and assume that the most frequently repeated 
idea of the agrarians, the idea suggested by the word itself, is their 
central doctrine. 

A superficial examination of agrarian writings will reveal this 
idea immediately. It lies on the surface and is made explicit time 
and again. “The theory of agrarianism,” say the twelve Southerners 
in I'll Take My Stand, “is that the culture of the soil is the best 
and most sensitive of vocations, and that therefore it should have 
the economic preference and enlist the maximum number of workers.” 

If we may judge by the number of times this idea is repeated, 
we have now certainly found the central idea of agrarianism. Fur- 
thermore, we have from Hesiod and Vergil to Quesnay and Jeffer- 
son good traditional authority for this view. 

Now let us, in response to agrarian insistence, look at Southern 
life in the past with the hope of finding the embodiment of virtue 
that we have been led to expect. What do we find? 

We find widely different types of agricultural activity and cor- 
respondingly different types of living. We find wide differences at 
the same time and greater differences from one time to another. We 
find the first permanent English settlement in the South, that at 
Jamestown, made by a joint-stock company, not for the purpose of 
making homes, and establishing a good life on the soil, but for the 
purpose of finding gold and precious gems, of finding a way to the 
riches of the East, in short, for the sole and exclusive purpose of 
making profits. When profit could not be found in the shape of 
gold, it was later found in tobacco; and at this time the history of 
commercial agriculture in the South had its beginning. The history 
of the South has been made and for the most part has been writ- 
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ten in terms of tobacco, rice, indigo, and cotton; and I believe no 
one will dispute that the commercial considerations involved in the 
growth and marketing of staple crops have been large, if not the 
largest, factors in the past of this region. 

But all of the South was not engaged in commercial agriculture. 
There were the yeomen, who bought and sold comparatively little, 
who were not dependent on the market for staple crops, who fed 
and clothed themselves with the products of their own land and 
labor. 

Which of these two types of farming does the agrarian mean when 
he writes about the superiority of cultivating the soil? Perhaps he 
means both. In fact, we have to assume that he means both, because 
the Southern tradition contains both, and he exhorts the South to 
come back to the Southern tradition, presumably the whole of it, not 
to a mere part. 

Now let us see how the owner of a great plantation would go 
about his business and derive virtue from the soil. Do we find him 
like Cincinnatus engaged in plowing, planting, and harvesting? Not 
very frequently. On the contrary, he derives his virtue by proxy, 
or rather through a succession of proxies: his slaves, drivers, fore- 
men, overseers, and managers. He may derive some virtue more 
directly, through his horse, when he rides out over his plantations. 
Now if this whole argument were not utterly absurd it would be 
quite reasonable and necessary to ask for a detailed account of the 
manner in which this virtue passes through the slave, the driver, the 
foreman, the overseer, the manager; why it leaves them unaffected 
or rather very definitely inferior beings; and why it has its full ef- 
fect on the master. Indeed, there is some question whether this vir- 
tue cannot have more than ordinary effect, according to the number 
of slaves and others through whom it passes. Is it not a part of the 
Southern tradition that the master of numerous slaves was superior 
to the master of few, and the master of few was superior to the mas- 
ter of none? 

I can think of no one better equipped to solve this problem than 
Mr. Allen Tate. In his chapter in 1] Take My Stand, he shows 
the invincible power of his logic when he first proves that the prev- 
alence of a tradition in the South is not possible now and never has 
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been possible, and then asserts that “the South was a profoundly 
traditional European community.” His competence to deal with 
such questions may be even more clearly suggested in the following 
comment which he makes on an obscure question of fact: “It is 
doubtful if history will support this,” he writes, “though I should 
personally like to do so, for it is the myth-making tendency of the 
mind in one of its most valuable forms.” 

But since we do not have Mr. Tate’s solution, nor his myth- 
making faculties, we shall have to attempt one of our own. 

Our question now is this: Who receives the much prized virtue 
of farming? The one who owns the soil or the one who actually digs 
in it, or both? It is clear that if the owner who does not dig receives 
the virtue, then this virtue is not derived from the actual digging. 
Perhaps it is derived from managing. But if so, why the very low 
position of the overseer? Or perhaps it is derived merely from own- 
ing. But if this is true, then the absentee owner, the merchant, and 
the banker in New York may be the real beneficiaries. 

Contrariwise, if the much praised agrarian virtues are derived 
from actual contact with land and animals, then we are led to ask 
what kind of contact will bring the greatest measure of virtue. Ob- 
viously, if the closest association is the most efficacious, then those 
who work most regularly and for the longest time at the actual tasks 
of farming, must receive the greatest measure of agrarian excellence. 
According to the formula, they must be superior citizens. This means 
simply that agrarian doctrine suggests by implication the superiority 
of the Negro slave to his white owner, or, to use the traditional 
phrase, that the Negro field hand was the flower of Southern chivalry. 

There is only one avenue of escape from this conclusion. This 
is the assumption that the inferiority of the Negro is so marked that 
even the most powerful working of the soil cannot bring him up to 
the level of the white man. Suppose we admit this for the moment. 
Then we have to explain the degradation of the poor white who 
persistently failed to derive any large benefits from scratching his 
patch of soil, now and then eating dirt, and continually living in it. 
Try to imagine what a giant the poor white would have been, what 
a magnificent interior as well as exterior he would have had, if he 
had been of the progeny of Antaeus. Alas, he was not. But if he was 
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not from the loins of Antaeus, he is Anglo-Saxon. Why then his fail- 
ure to derive his proportionate share of virtue? We are, in despera- 
tion, pressed to explain this by a doctrine of selection which says that 
some men are endowed with qualities which permit them to derive 
superiority from the soil while others are not; and the facts of gross 
inequalities among men immediately come to mind in support of 
our new position. But where does this leave agrarian theory? The 
assertion of inequalities, of differences among men, suggests the pos- 
sibility that some men, perhaps a majority of men, may find their 
best occupations elsewhere than in the cultivation of the soil. 

There are many questions we would like to ask the agrarians. 
I can mention only a few. What impulse led the Southern farmer 
to abandon the wooden plow? Why were men like Jefferson so 
much interested in the efficiency of farming? When does this interest 
in efficiency cease being agrarian and become industrial? I hardly 
need remind you that the plow has had a long history, has existed 
in many forms, and that these forms can be arranged in a temporal 
order showing what farmers from time to time have imagined to be 
improvements in form. I see no reason to believe the Southern farmer 
has made a mistake in rejecting the wooden plow and adopting the 
iron. But if we admit one improvement where shall we stop? Even 
the digging stick was an improvement over the bare hands and its 
adoption was the first step toward industrialization. 

It becomes necessary, then, to ask whether the agrarians prefer 
scratching the soil with the hands, or the use of the digging stick; 
and if they admit the value of this great improvement, where do 
they wish to stop? Do they choose their place for stopping by the 
application of a principle or by the exercise of romantic sentiment? 
I confess, if they have any principle, I have been unable to find it. 


III 


I have found occasion elsewhere to discuss the Southern tradition 
and its bearings on agrarianism. I shall add here only a few words 
on this subject. 

Among the political thinkers to whom the agrarians have ap- 
pealed is that interesting and, I think, really great figure, John 
Taylor. One of the agrarians, Mr. Andrew Lytle, has published a 
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series of articles about John Taylor, but the content of his articles 
has forced me to wonder whether he has ever really read the most 
important work of Taylor’s, his Jnguiry, a work which is as readable, 
as fresh, as really brilliant and aphoristic as when it was published 
in 1814. 

Mr. Lytle, along with the other agrarians, makes his appeal to 
and places his faith in tradition and authority. Now it happens that 
one of the chapters in Taylor’s Jmguiry is entitled “Authority”; and 
the first sentence in that chapter reads as follows: “Confidence is a 
substitution of the understanding and honesty of others for our own; 
authority, the understanding and honesty so substituted.” If any- 
one by chance thinks Taylor had a romantic faith in authority, let 
him read the third paragraph following: “Authority is subject to 
fraud and error; national judgement to error only. Nations have no 
motive for deceiving or injuring themselves; authority, so many for 
deceiving or injuring nations, that it seldom or never fails to do 
both. A nation never knowingly adopts or adheres to an oppressive 
measure; authority is so entirely addicted to this vice, that it is con- 
stantly its original design, or final effort; and the first pretension to 
the dictatorship it usurps, is an advertisement that it is already a 
knave, or will finally become a tyrant.” To the agrarian admira- 
tion for the feudalism of the South and of medieval Europe, John 
Taylor furnishes us a ready reply: “The similitude between a stock 
[i. e., capitalistic] and a feudal aristocracy is perfect” (p. 335). The 
true interests of commerce and agriculture, he said, are the same. “A 
monopoly of the necessity, land, or a monopoly of the necessity, 
money, are equivalent modes of extorting from labour. . . . The 
collection of the interest or dividends by a stock aristocracy, is as 
certain as the collection of rents and services by a feudal, and the 
superiority of one over the other, for effecting the end of every 
aristocracy, rests upon the superiority of the sum collected.” 

It is a significant fact that Mr. Agar, who is now one of the gen- 
eral staff in command of the agrarians, bases his arguments for prop- 
erty in his book Land of the Free on the New Englander, John 
Adams. Other agrarians, Mr. Lytle particularly, appeal to the South- 
erners Jefferson and Taylor. Now it happens that John Taylor wrote 
his Inquiry to expose the fallacies and dangers of the doctrines 
preached by Adams. 
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How can we explain this strange mixture of traditions and avu- 
thorities? Let John Taylor answer this question: “We may without 
much difficulty discover our own opinion, but not one in a thousand 
can possibly know the opinion of the authority in which he confides. 
Like a river, it commences in a diminutive rill, which is swelled in 
its course by innumerable turbid and nauseous additions, until not a 
drop of the original fountain, can be obtained; whilst confidence 
must still swallow the contaminating compound, and allow its im- 
purities to be transubstantiated into holy water. The supposed foun- 
tain is even often quite dry; and a river wholly deceptious is formed, 
without containing a single drop from the source it claims, to raise 
an artificial current, for conveying, not the nation, but demagogues 
or knaves, into a good harbour. It is not therefore matter of any 
astonishment, that most publick measures derived from authority, 
end in repentence.” 

After indicating my difficulties with agrarianism, I must say I 
find in their writings, first as fugitives, later as agrarians, finally as dis- 
tributists or co-operationists or agarites, or whatever the latest name 
is, a record of that very growth and progress the possibility of which 
was earlier denied. I believe their last state of conviction, as repre- 
sented in the book Who Owns America?, reveals a great improve- 
ment; and, if the same rate of improvement is continued for a few 
years, I think there is no doubt the agrarians, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Agar, will finally catch up with the liberals. 

As social protest, as stimulus to discussion of values, much of 
the writing called agrarman has seemed to me unusually good. I 
wish to register my emphatic agreement with them on the proposi- 
tion that everything is not exactly right with the world as it is. 
There is little else in their writings with which I can agree for the 
simple and compelling reason that they do not agree with them- 
selves. At one moment they reject industrialism; at another they ac- 
cept it, provided it is under Southern control, ignoring the prob- 
ability, as I have shown, that this would mean greater rather than 
less human exploitation. They assert that virtue is derived from the 
soil, but see no virtue in the Negro and the poor white who are 
closest to the soil. Charming as are their dreams of the Old South, 
and of what the present South might be, they are only dreams, 
lacking the hard stuff of reality. 1 must applaud the agrarian search 
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for values, because this is the most important concern of man; and 
in this time we are too prone to be on our way without knowing 
where we are going. We cannot discover values until we have 
searched for them, and the agrarians are certainly searching. I fear, 
however, that in the ardor of their search they have been touched 
with the distemper of the renowned knight of la Mancha, and if they 
have no Sancho, they do have a Rosinante and an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of metaphysical windmills. 











CHARLES NAPOLEON BONAPARTE EVANS 
Creator of Jesse Holmes the Fool-Killer 
JAY B. HUBBELL 


HEN O. Henry wrote “The Fool-Killer” (in The Voice of 

the City), he doubtless recalled the legendary figure of whom 
he had heard during his boyhood in Greensboro. This short story, 
which actually has little to do with Jesse Holmes, begins: 


Down South whenever any one perpetrates some particularly mon- 
umental piece of foolishness everybody says: “Send for Jesse Holmes.” 

Jesse Holmes is the Fool-Killer. Of course he is a myth, like Santa 
Claus and Jack Frost and General Prosperity and all those concrete con- 
ceptions that are supposed to represent an idea that Nature has failed to 
embody. ‘The wisest of the Southrons cannot tell you whence comes the 
Fool-Killer’s name; but few and happy are the households from Roanoke 
to the Rio Grande in which the name of Jesse Holmes has not been pro- 
nounced or invoked. Always with a smile, and often with a tear, is he 
summoned to his official duty. A busy man is Jesse Holmes. 

I remember the clear picture of him that hung on the walls of my 
fancy during my barefoot days when I was dodging his oft-repeated 
devoirs. To me he was a terrible old man, in gray clothes, with a long, 
ragged, gray beard, and reddish fierce eyes. I looked to see him come 
stumping up the road in a cloud of dust, with a white oak staff in his hand 
and his shoes tied with leather thongs. I may yet— 


In 1930 Professor Ernest E. Leisy contributed to the Publications 
of the Texas Folk-Lore Society a brief article on Jesse Holmes. He 
referred to O. Henry’s story, quoted a brief passage from the South- 
ern Literary Messenger, and concluded with a portion of a letter 
which he had received from Mr. R. R. Clark, formerly editor of 
the Statesville, N. C., Landmark. Mr. Clark’s reference to the Mil- 
ton, N. C., Chromicle as the source of the Jesse Holmes stories 
prompted me to try to learn something more of the Fool-Killer. 


There are, I soon discovered, few extant numbers of the Milton 
Chronicle. There are scattered numbers in the Duke University 
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Library, the Library of the University of North Carolina, in the 
North Carolina State Library, and in the collection of the State His- 
torical Commission in Raleigh. I could not find a single copy in 
Milton, but I found two in Yanceyville, the county seat of Caswell 
County. I saw one other copy in Danville, Virginia, which is near 
Milton; and in Greensboro newspapers I have found certain passages 
copied from the Chronicle. Of approximately fifty copies which I 
have seen only four contain letters from Jesse Holmes. 

The Milton Chronicle was founded in 1841 as a continuation of 
the Milton Spectator, of which there seem to be no issues extant. Its 
founder was Charles Napoleon Bonaparte Evans (1812-1883), who 
was also the creator of Jesse Holmes the Fool-Killer. The details 
of the following sketch of his life are drawn partly from the scat- 
tered numbers of the newspapers he edited and partly from data 
sent to me by his two surviving grandchildren: Mrs. Louis Voss, of 
Tallahassee, Florida, and Mr. Charles N. B. Evans, formerly a 
banker in Cincinnati, Ohio. Without their assistance my sketch 
would be much slighter than it is. 

Evans was born in Norfolk County, Virginia, at or near the town 
of Suffolk (which figures in one of Jesse Holmes’s letters) on Octo- 
ber 18, 1812. It would be interesting to know just what prompted 
his parents to name him Napoleon at a time when, as his grand- 
daughter puts it, “only family names were used.” Probably the 
elder Evans was an admirer of the French Emperor, who at the 
time of Charles’s birth, was on the point of beginning the disastrous 
retreat from Moscow. James S. Evans, the father, died in 1823. 
When his wife remarried, the eleven- or twelve-year-old boy ran 
away from home. At that time or soon afterward he probably ap- 
prenticed himself to the owner of some newspaper in either Greens- 
boro or Hillsboro; he had relatives at both places. 

The record is blank until 1836. In that year the journalist, 
now twenty-four years old, married on May 24 Elizabeth Clancy of 
Hillsboro. The young man whom Elizabeth Clancy married had 
less than two months earlier become one of the proprietors of the 
Greensborough Patriot. This newspaper had belonged to O. Henry’s 
maternal grandfather, William Swaim, who had recently died. 
Swaim’s wife, »ée Abia Shirley, was Evans’s aunt, and so Evans was 
a second cousin of O. Henry. It is not unlikely that Evans had 
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learned the newspaper business under his uncle in Greensboro. At 
any rate, the Patriot for April 5, 1836, announced A. E. Hanner and 
C. N. B. Evans as the new owners of that paper. In their Prospectus 
it is stated that one of the co-partners is “a practical printer and in- 
tending to devote great attention to that department.” Beyond 
question Evans was the “practical printer.” His grandson testifies 
to having seen him “ ‘setting’ directly into his printer’s ‘stick’? matter 
as he composed it for publication.” Hanner, who was “Clerk of the 
Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions,” died within a few months. 
By September 14, 1836, Evans was named as sole “proprietor and 
publisher.” Something over a year later, on December 19, 1837, we 
learn that the paper now belongs to Evans and John D. Clancy, 
whose name suggests that he was a relative of Mrs. Evans. A year 
later Clancy was editor and proprietor, and Evans was gone. Three 
years later, in 1841, Evans founded the Milton Chronicle. The 
Chronicle was a continuation of the Milton Spectator, with which 
Evans may have had some connection. In the Chronicle for July 
14, 1853, he writes: “. . . although we have been printing (for bread, 
not fame) for the last thirteen years, in this town, we are still no 
millionare [sic]! .. .” 

In Wheeler’s Historical Sketches of North Carolina, Second 
Series (1851) Evans, whose name is wrongly put down as C. N. B. 
Webb, is described as “a native of Virginia, aged 37 [he was actually 
39] ... ‘profession is printer, publisher, and post master.” (The 
post office will be referred to again.) In 1861 the editors and pro- 
prietors of the Chronicle are C. N. B. Evans and T. C. Evans. In 
that year Thomas Clancy Evans, an only son, left the University of 
North Carolina to join the Milton Blues, of which he became Cap- 
tain in the course of the Civil War. 

In January, 1870, we find “Father Evans,” as the newspaper 
men of the state called him, discontinuing the Milton Chronicle and 
removing to Hillsboro to join his son on the Hillsborough Recorder. 
The issue of the Recorder for January 26, 1870, conveys the elder 
Evans’s “Greeting” to the subscribers: 


It may be expected, by those readers of the Recorder to whom I am 
a stranger, that I should indicate or define my political position. The 
political elements are so mixed up—Governments have been so changed— 
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that I really feel “at sea, without rudder or compass.” Banned as I am 
by the 14th Article, perhaps I have no right to cherish or express political 
sentiments. I am thoroughly reconstructed, but not exactly harmonized! 
The fault is not mine, however, but the Government’s! I am deemed 
too great a sinner to be pardoned! [I killed no one during the war! 
Never fired a gun at Gen. Grant or any of his men! I did visit our 
“boys” in Gen. Lee’s army occasionally, but when they commenced shoot- 
ing I commenced “getting away!” ‘Tho’ if I had once gotten mad all 
over—like some of the fellows did after the war, (who played-out the 
army behind fifteen “niggers,”) when ordered to eat an acre or two of 
dirt—there’s no telling what I might have done! No, I burnt not a 
grain of gunpowder, and did my best to prevent secession and avert the 
unnatural war—but it came! and right or wrong I stood by my birth and 
“hurrah’d” for our side!—But what is the offence for which I am today 
outlawed? I once held a three-cent Post Office! 

. - . I propose to leave the political status of the paper mainly to the 
junior Editor, as I am “sick of Politics” and considerably disgusted with 
parties and jack-snap politicians. 


While living in Hillsboro, Evans was hanged in effigy, appar- 
ently by members of the Ku Klux Klan who had disobeyed General 
Forrest’s order to disband. When the Hillsboro Klansmen kept up 
their meetings for purposes of their own of which he disapproved, 
Evans condemned their actions. So angry were they that, it is said, 
only the pleadings of Judge Emeritus Boyd saved Evans from per- 
sonal injury. Mr. Charles N. B. Evans vividly recalls the hanging 
in effigy: 


. . . I spent one night at my grandfather’s home, and next morning 
there was consternation when the front door was opened, for lying on 
the little railed front porch that overhung the pavement was a little black 
coffin. On the coffin, painted in white, were a skull and cross-bones and 
a scribbled note stating that twenty-four hours were given my grandfather 
to leave town. I think it was the cook or the housemaid who opened the 
the door and made the discovery, in the midst of which my grandfather 
came to the front door, took in the scene, and proceeded to kick the con- 
traption onto the pavement. 

He returned to breakfast, entirely unruffied, and after breakfast I 
walked with him to the office, a distance of several blocks... . 

Upon our arrival there were people congregated and staring into the 
basement, for in plain sight there hung from one of the sleepers a natural- 
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size figure of a man, noose around his neck, and a placard bearing my 
grandfather’s name. The suit worn by the figure was stuffed with straw; 
and aside from ordering that it be taken down and consigned to the office 
stove, my grandfather seemed undisturbed. He certainly did not obey the 
mandate to leave town. 


In 1873 the son went to Richmond to work on the Enquirer, 
while the father returned to Milton and resurrected the Chronicle. 
The records of the State Press Association show that he attended, as 
a representative of the Chromicle, the first meeting of that body in 
1873. The American Newspaper Directory for 1873, issued by 
George P. Rowell and Company, contains the foliowing: 


Milton Chronicle; Thursdays; four pages; size 22 x 32; subscription 
$2.50; established 1873; C. N. B. Evans, editor; Evans & Smith, pub- 
lishers; circulation 500. 


Later newspaper directories give much the same figures. In 1880, 
according to the American Newspaper Annual, issued by N. W. Ayer 
and Son, the circulation of the Chronicle reached 879, the maximum 
figure given in the available newspaper directories. In 1883, the 
year of his death, his son was again with him on the Chronicle, 
which did not long survive him. In that year he was a member of 
the Senate of the General Assembly as the representative of Cas- 
well, Orange, and Person counties. The published records of the 
Senate show that he was a member of the committees on Education 
and Corporations and that he faithfully performed his duties until 
March 2, when he was given an indefinite leave of absence. He 
died of pneumonia in Milton on March 10. Both branches of the 
General Assembly voted resolutions on the occasion of his death 
and made an appropriation to pay for his funeral expenses. 

In his O. Henry Biography (1916) the late C. Alphonso Smith 
printed some reminiscences of O. Henry’s mother, who was Evans’s 
first cousin, written by William Laurie Hill, from which I quote: 


For a high type of social life old Milton, although a village, had no 
superior in the State, and her people, although “stay at home bodies,” 
claimed many friends even in distant parts. In summer many of her 
homes were filled with visitors and in those halcyon days of peace and 
plenty it was a delight to keep open house. 

Milton could boast of having a spicy weekly paper known as the 
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Milton Chronicle that carried its weekly message into all the neighboring 
counties. The editor was Charles Napoleon Bonapart Evans, who origi- 
nated the character of “Jesse Holmes, the Fool-Killer.” This character 
furnished sarcasm and wit in weekly instalments that kept the young people 
always on the edge of expectancy. . . . There seemed to be warm and 
tender social ties that united the Swaim and Evans families and although 
dwelling fifty miles apart there were frequent interchanges of visits, and 
Mary Jane Virginia Swaim [O. Henry’s mother] always enjoyed with a 
relish her visits to Mrs, Evans and was the recipient of many hospitable 
attentions whenever she brightened by her presence our little village. 


Dr. Smith adds in a footnote: 


The familiarity of Greensboro boys with “Jesse Holmes” has . . . led 
O. Henry to ascribe a wider circuit to the saying [“Send for Jesse 
Holmes” ] than the facts seem to warrant. From queries sent out I am 
inclined to think that “Jesse Holmes” as a synonym for the Fool-Killer is 
not widely known in the South and is current in North Carolina only in 
spots. “I tried it out this morning in chapel,” writes President E. K. 
Graham, of the University of North Carolina, “on perhaps five hundred 
North Carolinians. Only three had heard of it.” One of these was 
from Greensboro and cited Charles Napoleon Bonapart Evans as the 
author. 


Evans’s grandson recalls one occasion when a letter from the 
Fool-Killer brought to the newspaper office in Milton an angry 
victim seeking revenge: 


I sat near the stove one summer’s day, idly whittling into the sand 
box surrounding the stove, while my grandfather, over near a window, 
was seated on a high stool fronting a case of type from which he was “‘set- 
ting” directly into his printer’s “stick” matter as he composed it for pub- 
lication. Hearing a slight noise, I turned to behold a stranger who had 
quietly entered from the open street door. ‘Top-booted, shaggy-haired, 
and wearing a corduroy cap, he strolled slowly to the center of the office, 
glanced about him, and finally glared over at my grandfather. 

“Be you the editor?” he asked. 

“T am,” came the answer. 

“Named Evans, or Holmes—or somethin 

“My name is Evans, my friend—and I am the editor,” replied my 
grandfather, pushing his spectacles high upon his forehead and half mov- 
ing from his high stool. “What can I do for you?” 
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“You cain’t do nothin’ for me ;—you’ve already did it,” came the quick 
response. “An’ I’ve come to town to beat h—I out o’ you for that thing 
you writ about me in the paper.” 

Silently grasping the stove poker and slipping to a convenient stance 
behind the scene, I waited with bated breath. Possibly seasoned to such 
situations, the editor did not appear to be perturbed, but moved toward the 
stranger with a half-smile on his lips. 

“Well, now, my friend, let’s first get at this thing in a quiet way. 
Suppose you just calm down for a moment or so and give me the facts. 
We can then discuss them and if you still feel like chastising me, why,” 
with an appraising glance, “you appear to be strong enough, big enough, 
and brave enough to make a good job of it.” 

“Of course,” continued the editor, “a little blood-splashing around and 
a general rumpus here in the office would only cause the whole matter to 
be brought into court; witnesses to swear into the records, wide publicity, 
and proof established of things which might prove both embarrassing—and 
in any case would be expensive. Let’s first get at the facts—and then do 
our fighting—if any has to be done.—Just what was printed about you 
that gave offense?” 

“Oh, you know well enough,” exclaimed the exasperated caller. “One 
of them dern Fool-Killer pieces, where you writ about a farmer over in the 
Holly Hill section (that’s where I live) payin’ a dollar for some Love Pow- 
ders an’ scatterin’ em in a note writ to a widder "bout sellin’ her some 
shoats.—Every danged man I meet, in the neighborhood, hails me to know 
if Love Powders is helpin’ me to sell pigs—or askin’ how I’m gittin’ along 
courtin’ that widder. It’s been gittin’ on my nerves so that I jest made 
up my mind to come here and either beat h—1 out o’ you—or sue for 
damages!” 

“Ah, I see, I see,” mildly commiserated the editor; “but now let’s 
get down to the real facts. Did the paper, in the. article, print your 
name?” 

“No.” 

“The widow’s name?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I hardly understand. How could it have happened, then, that 
the people connected you with the matter? Did the widow tell?” 

“She didn’t have to tell!” blurted out the stranger, “—or mean to tell. 
She just happened to be at the post office at mail-openin’ time, when all 
o’ them good-for-nothin’ loafers was hangin’ around, and when she 
opened the letter, some o” that sweet-smellin’ stuff flew out—an’ the crowd 
commenced laughin’ an’ accused her of gettin’ a love letter. Womanlike, 
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this het her up, and to prove that ’twan’t no love letter but a letter from 
me "bout some pigs, she showed it to em.” 

“Ah, now, I see it all,” exclaimed the editor. “What a hot case there 
is for Jesse Holmes to work up! You weren’t there, but the crowd recog- 
nized Love Powders—and evidently there are other buyers besides your- 
self—also some unprincipled merchant to sell them, whose hide should be 
made to smoke. Now, you just sit down at the table and give me a few 
confidential pointers and I think the Fool-Killer’s next letter will make 
you laugh—and some others squirm. That will be far better than either 
fighting or suing.” 

Evidently the stranger saw the logic of this course. Certainly a bel- 
ligerent attitude softened quickly, and was followed by whisperings, elbow- 
nudging, and an evident spirit of congeniality, at the conclusion of which 
I witnessed the exchange of two silver dollars from the stranger’s pocket 
to the Chronicle’s subscription fund. It may be added that the next issue 
carried the “mauling” of a drug clerk for retailing in small pill boxes pow- 
dered and highly scented chalk as “Love Powders”—also there were 
sundry raps given swains of the Holly Hill section—whose identity was 
but thinly veiled through occupational reference only. 


The older inhabitants of Milton who remember “Father Evans” 
describe him as tall, rather slender, “raw-boned,” not handsome but 
with a face kindly in expression, a broad forehead, and a jaw indi- 
cating determination. He was evidently, in Mr. R. R. Clark’s 
words, “quite original.” He was independent and outspoken, and 
he was something of a sage as well as a wit. “His stuff,” writes Mr. 
Clark, “was much copied, and when he wrote something that went 
the rounds he would say that ‘it had legs’.” Just why a man of his 
undoubted ability should have spent nearly all of his life in a village 
I do not know. Perhaps he was unambitious. Certainly he loved 
Milton; and no one who has been there will deny the charm of the 
place and its people. 

Jesse Holmes the Fool-Killer made his appearance in the pages 
of the Chronicle some time before 1851. Letters from the Fool- 
Killer were headed by a woodcut showing Jesse Holmes in action 
with his club drawn back, grasping the victim by the lapel of his coat. 
The victim’s hair is on end, his hat falling to the ground, and his 
hands trembling with fear. The cut reminds one of the lines of 
another Holmes, the author of “Dorothy Q”: 
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Who the painter was none may tell,— 
One whose best was not over well... . 


The character of Jesse Holmes was regarded as Evans’s creation. 
There may have been before his time other fool-killers, but I have 
yet to learn of them. I have not been able to trace the word fool- 
killer or the conception of a fool-killer further back than the Milton 
Chronicle. 1 know of no folk-lore stories of a fool-killer, and the 
word does not appear in the Oxford Dictionary. None of the folk- 
lorists of whom I have inquired has been able to throw any light 
upon the origin or the history of the word. Whatever the ultimate 
origin of the conception of a mauler of fools, Jesse Holmes as we 
know him is as much Evans’s creation as Rip Van Winkle is Wash- 
ington Irving’s. He is worthy of a place in American folk legend 
along with Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, Mike Fink, and John Henry. 

On the literary side the creator of Jesse Holmes belongs with 
those newspaper humorists whom Jennette Tandy has called “crack- 
erbox philosophers.” Their heyday came between 1830 and 1865, 
but something of the tradition survives in George Ade, Ring W. 
Lardner, and Will Rogers. In a volume of Fables im Slang, pub- 
lished in 1900, George Ade included a sketch entitled “The Fable 
of How the Fool-Killer Backed Out of a Contract.” Mr. Ade’s 
fool-killer has no name, but he is essentially Jesse Holmes. The 
crackerbox philosophers wrote anonymously and generally cast their 
material in the form of letters to the editor. At the time of their 
greatest vogue they were considered of little literary importance 
with the exception of Lowell’s The Biglow Papers, which has 
affinities with the type. In the last few years, however, the humor- 
ists have come to seem important. In the first place, they were fore- 
runners of Mark Twain, who grew up in the tradition of the humor 
of the old Southwest. In his My Mark Twain, William Dean How- 
ells went so far as to suggest that what we call Western humor is 
essentially Southern. Another reason why the newspaper humorists 
seem important is that they were among our first realists. These 
un-Victorian contemporaries of Longfellow and “the sweet singer of 
Hartford” flourished not only before Dreiser and Lewis but before 
James and Howells. They were also in a sense local colorists before 
Bret Harte and George W. Cable. If Evans had, like some of his 
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contemporaries, made a book of Jesse Holmes’s letters, they would 
be far better known. 

That Evans knew the newspaper humorists of his time is shown 
by numerous allusions and extracts. Among the comic characters of 
the type there are a number of rascals and fools. Did Evans, I 
wonder, reading of such characters as Simon Suggs and his victims, 
see an opportunity to create his two leading figures, the Fool-Killer 
and the Rascal-Whaler? Or did the folly and rascality of which a 
journalist sees so much in human nature suggest to his mind the 
Fool-Killer as a concrete conception “that Nature has failed to em- 
body”? In Evans’s day a journalist could indulge in more personal 
comment and criticism than is now the fashion. Probably the con- 
servative editor of the Chronicle found that the Fool-Killer’s letters 
gave him exceptional freedom in commenting upon the follies and 
frivolities of the period. 


II 


It is time to give some illustrative extracts from the wit and wis- 
dom of Jesse Holmes. The earliest letter of which any portion sur- 
vives was copied in part in the Greensborough Patriot for August 2, 
1851. That Jesse’s racy comments were no novelty in 1851 is shown 
by the way in which the editor of the Patriot introduces the extract 
from the Chronicle: 


We have always read with interest the alas! too truthful, letters from 
Jesse Holmes, the fool killer, which always appear original[ly] in that gem 
of [a] newspaper, the Milton Chronicle-—Let others boast of their Down- 
ing and Doesticks, they will do when nothing better is at hand, but give 
us the epistles of the good, kind-hearted, though ever-dreaded Jesse, and 
we are satisfied. 


The extract from Jesse’s letter is chiefly a complaint in regard to the 
younger generation, who, says Jesse, “are not raised to work, but 
rather retained as ‘parlor ornaments’.” 


The chap jumps into calf skin up to his knees as soon as he is born and 
with cigar in mouth wonders why he isn’t married. ‘The Miss comes 
forth with snuff-brush in mouth, thumping the keys of an old piano, and 
chanting “I wish I were a girl again.” The old man [Jesse Holmes] 
has seen these things. Boys are raised to look upon work as degrading— 
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the girls are taught to shun the man of labor, particularly the mechanic: 
And I have seen mechanics’ daughters turning up their noses like gourd- 
handles at mechanics simply because they worked for their bread and meat, 
in compliance with scriptural injunction. And when these mechanics have 
married and raised up daughters I have seen them treat young men just 
as their daddies had been treated. 


The earliest letter which survives in full may be found in the 
Duke University Library. It is dated February, 1857, and it chron- 
icles Jesse’s activities in the neighborhood of Durham’s Station (now 
Durham) and Red Mountain (Rougemont). After telling how he 
has mauled several persons who are foolishly excited by fear of a slave 
insurrection, Jesse continues: 


On the 29th of Dec. I slayed a party at Durham’s which had been 
“sold” by the report that “professor” H., of Salisbury, would then and 


there ascend in a balloon—carrying up with him a six-horse wagon and 
team. 


Again: 


The gal who thinks more of herself than any one thinks of her, has 
been slayed.—And divers youngsters and old frisky widowers have bit the 
dust in these diggins. 


Two years later—March 10, 1859—comes the second letter, which 
is in the University of North Carolina Library. Jesse has just re- 
turned from Raleigh, where he had gone to “adjourn one of the most 
worthless Legislatures that ever disgraced the State.” On his way 
to Raleigh Jesse had mauled a young man who wanted to marry a 
certain girl #f it was true that she would inherit her rich aunt’s prop- 
erty. “I pitched into him,” says Jesse, “with the savageness of skin- 
ning skunks, and mauled him about right.” On his arrival in Raleigh, 
Jesse goes to the office of the Standard, edited by W. W. Holden, 
one of Evans’s aversions, who had not yet become the Reconstruction 
Governor of unsavory memory. Holden, however, rascal though he 
may be, is no fool. As Jesse enters the Standard office, the editor, 
thinking the Rascal-Whaler had come for him, “jumped out at a 
back window and ran like a quarter horse, but I made his [printer’s] 
devil chase him down and bring him in.” Jesse gets the foolish 
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House adjourned and starts toward Petersburg to find the Rascal- 
Whaler, whom he sends to Raleigh to work on the unadjourned 
Senate. 


. - « I next exercised my club on the head of the man who had a 
certificate written for the widow to sign before she promised to marry 
him—this happened near Riceville, and you better believe that I made the 
lark sing that good old religious tune “farewell, vain world!” Going out 
on the R[ichmond]. & D[anville}]. Road, to peep about a little, I met 
with a beautiful and highly accomplished young lady who thought it would 
be no harm for me to pry into the love affairs of a Station agent on the 
road, as he was known to have a heap of business in court in a county 
below. I resolved to do so, but he treated me so politely and kindly that 
I concluded to let it pass, and you may tell the girls, Editor, that that 
young man will do to “tie to.” 


In the newspaper collection of the State Historical Commission 
there is an interesting letter from “Down about Norfolk, Va.,” dated 
June, 1861. It begins: 


Editors: 

Can the old man’s voice once more be heard? or is it to be drowned 
by the roar of cannon and musketry and the clashing of steel? Alas! poor 
country of Washington, thou art gone—forever and a day after. If the 
the old man’s counsels had been heeded, things would not be as they now 
are .. . Editor, when the historian comes to record the cause of the down- 
fall of this once proud and mighty Republic, tell him, for me, to put it in 
these words, to wit: “It fell by the hands of Fools!” I tried my best to 
avert the dire calamity—I wielded my club by day and by night—I bathed 
it in the blood of demagogues, designing politicians, fanatics, rapscallions 
and scoundrels—I cried loudly for help to demolish the fools that seemed 
to be everywhere springing up like the green grass of this mother earth on 
which you and I tread, but alas, alas! too few heard my warning and 
came to the rescue. What was the result? Why, a prince of fools was 
elevated to the Presidential chair, and sensible men swore in their wrath 
that he should not rule over them. The old man, however, thinks that 
he could have prevented the election of this king fool, but for the unwise 
counsels of ranting demagogues and little upstart Editors, politicians whose 
presumption outstripped their brains and who mistook ambition for Office 
(there’s the curse of Government!) for patriotism. And but for your 
scheming politicians and hireling Editors, your old uncle thinks he could 
have secured an honorable Compromise. The scheming politicians, how- 
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ever, swore that they didn’t want any compromise and would not have 
any. Editor, can you tell me where the gentlemen that held this lan- 
guage are now to be found? I have had a peep into the tented field, and 
I do not find many there that I had a right to look for. 


Down in Suffolk (Va.) I noticed entirely too many young bucks dis- 
playing their gallantry in the wrong way: Instead of arming themselves 
with the musket and entering the tented field to defend Virginia’s booty 
and beauty, too many of these “nice young men” preferred to remain at 
home and arm the girls about in evening promenades. Nice chaps! to see 
troops [come] hundreds of miles to protect them and their mothers and 
sisters, as well as also their property, and they too mice or cowardly to 
protect themselves! One of these nice young upstarts made some dis- 
paraging remarks about the North Carolina troops, and I put G. D. 
Bradsher, Lt. E. B. Holden and a few other man-eaters, on the lark’s 
track, with instructions to wear him out if they caught him, and I guess 
they did it. Some of the Suffolk people treated the troops kindly and 
some again didn’t hurt themselves by their kindness. They know how to 
charge poor soldiers two or three prices for every thing they buy in and 
about Suffolk. And I want you to inform the young man who keeps the 
Post Office there, that I think he would make a good-looking soldier: 
An old gent, or a trundle-bed 7 could attend to the Post Office. 


Passing by Bethel Church in pw ay iat discovering that 
preaching was going on, I peeped in and descried a cloven footed box- 
ankled, bandy shanked lark with his head thrown back, mouth open and 
full of flies, snoring so loud as to disturb the whole congregation. One 
tap of my club landed him on the other side of Jordan. 

In the vicinity of Buncome Hill I overhead a customer begging a 
member of the Legislature to have him appointed a magistrate so as to 
escape fighting in the war. One jodarter from the old Man’s club knocked 
the cowardice out of him—he received an extra blow because he had been 
a strong immediate secessionist. 

But I have not time to give you a detailed statement of my maulings, 
so excuse my shortcomings, and believe me 

Yours foolishly, 
Jesse Hotmes, The Fool Killer. 


In November, 1861, appeared the following note: 


Uncle “Jesse Holmes” wants to know if the people are not tired reading 
war news such as the papers have been filled up with for a few months— 
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publishing substantially the same news over a dozen times. And he wishes 
it to be borne in mind that he, too, is prosecuting a war, of not less im- 
portance than the war between the North and South—his being a war of 
extermination against Fools and Rascals in general, and the old man 
claims to be heard from once in a while. If no sane man objects, he will 
report soon. 


A paragraph of a lost letter of Jesse’s was copied in the Southern 
Literary Messenger in 1862 by the editor, George W. Bagby, himself 
one of the best known Southern humorists: 


Jesse Hoxmes is the name of the “Fool Killer,” employed by the 
Milton (N. C.) Chronicle. He is supposed to carry a great club, with 
which he beats out the brains of fools. Since the war broke out, all the 
fools he has killed have been knaves. As for example: 


In Pittsylvania I nabbed a “patriotic” lark who charged soldiers 
five dollars a piece for taking them packages of clothing. You see 
he was going to Winchester any how . . . arriving there he made 
each soldier shell out five dollars on the bundle. My indignation 
was so great, that on collaring him, I walked into him with my club 
without pausing for an explanation or to learn his name, and made 
him “walk-talk ginger-blue, get over on ’tother side of Jordan,” 
where the road is a hard one to travel. 


When Jesse is out of employment [continues the Messenger], let him 
come to Richmond. What would he do with a man who would carry on 
Sunday a barrel of snacks—each snack composed of a slice of meat, be- 
tween two slices of bread—and sell them to Gen. Lee’s soldiers at a dollar 
a piece? What would he do with a man who would boast that he had 
made $65 on a barrel of apples, sold to the soldiers? Such a man is said 
to live in Richmond. 


The latest letter from the Fool-Killer which I have found ap- 
peared in the Chronicle for February 13, 1879, a copy of which may 
be found in the North Carolina State Library. It is dated from 
“Mountain Cave, Jan. 30th, 1879.” It begins: 


Editor—Again the wheel of time has rolled another year into the vor- 
tex of oblivion, and the old man seats himself in his cave among the rocks 
and cliffs of the wild woods to drop a tear over the rapid flight of time 
and send you a report for the new year up to date. Editor, it is sad to 
contemplate the past, and he who stops to do it and brood over his ad- 
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versities will be in danger of going crazy. “So let’s be gay,” &c., but at 
the same time keep “right side up, with care,” always seeing to it that the 
children do not depart the paternal roof without their mammas knowing 
they are out; for, as a child is brought up will it toddle all through life, 
and if the indulgent parent gives a boy that stands in calf-skin up to his 
knees an inch, he’ll take an ell—certain. Editor, parents have much to 
answer for in this world and the world to come, for the training up of 
their children. You may search the world and where you find one man 
honest and just from innate principle—from a spontaneous love of right 
and justice—I’ll show you two who are honest and just only from the 
force of circumstances. That is to say, they would cheat, lie and steal 
at the drop of a hat but for the fear of it being found out, and the dread 
of punishment by the laws of government and society. Now, Editor, when 
the children are raised up to love honesty, justice and virtue, and to spurn 
vice, because it is right and proper to do so, even if there were no laws 
of government or society to punish them, then the glorious Millenium will 
come! when chickens may “roost lower,” and bolts and bars to doors may 
be thrown away, and men’s simple words will be far better than many of 
their bonds are now. 


This letter deals with some members of the younger generation. 
One is 2 young man whom Jesse finds swimming the Hyco River in 
midwinter to see a girl who cares nothing for him. Another young 
fellow who has been so foolish as to allow an old bachelor to see his 
young lady home from a party, has just learned that the bachelor 
took her straight to a magistrate and married her. Other fools are 
some fiddlers who have stolen the Christmas candy which an old 
Negro woman bought for her children. In the following paragraph 
he describes some more foolish people: 


Not far from North Hyco I took the starch out of the sails of a young 
man who was sleigh-riding some ladies in more mud than snow—he upset 
the ladies; and the mud pulling off a lady’s overshoe, he displayed great 
gallantry in putting it on her foot. It was not discovered until she got 
home that the shoe had been put on the wrong foot and over another over- 
shoe. I hated to do it but it was my duty to shake my club at the lady, 
and I did so with an admonition. 

I caught the same ladies out rabbit hunting in the cold snow, and 
warming their hands by holding them in a rabbit’s bed out of which they 
had just flushed a Molly cotton-tail. I could but laugh at them. 
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Although I have found no more letters from Jesse Holmes, there 
is a communication, with the picture of the Fool-Killer in action, 
published in the Hillsborough Recorder for June 1, 1870. Jesse has 
caught a delegate to a political convention who cast six votes instead 
of the permitted two. The Recorder prints a letter from the con- 
science-stricken delegate. Here is the last bit I have found: “A 
hotel clerk in Dallas, Texas, has undertaken to fast 365 days. What 
a fool! Kill him.” That was in 1880. In the same year the Wil- 
mington Star had said: “Uncle Jesse Holmes has a great deal of 
work to do yet.” 

The reader has probably concluded that Evans’s idea is some- 
what better than his execution. Think what Mark Twain or Jonathan 
Swift or Cervantes might have made of the idea. Jesse Holmes’s 
letters, however, bear comparison with all but the very best spec- 
imens of the type to which they belong. 

George Ade and O. Henry seem to me to have made too little 
of the Fool-Killer. Jesse Holmes is in danger of being forgotten. 
Yet the conception of the Fool-Killer with his club is as good as it 
ever was. Every sensible man would often like to maul a fool or a 
rascal, but he seldom does it. Jesse Holmes had no such inhibitions. 
Like Everett True of the funny papers a few years ago (I wonder 
if the creator of that comic strip knew Jesse), the Fool-Killer releases 
our suppressed desires to chastise fools and rascals. I am hoping that 
some American writer will yet revive Jesse Holmes and make him 
a memorable figure in a poem, a novel, or a play. And Charles 
Napoleon Bonaparte Evans surely deserves to be remembered on his 
own account as one of the finest specimens of the smalltown news- 
paper editor the South has had. 














THE CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION OF 1918 
SELIG ADLER 


HERE HAVE been but two really important congressional 

elections in our history. Both of these contests led to such far- 
reaching results that, with one or two possible exceptions, they 
transcend in importance all of our presidential elections. The election 
of 1866 resulted in the choice of a Radical Republican Congress, which 
in turn made possible the execution of the congressional plan of Re- 
construction with its train of attendant evils. Fifty-two years later, just 
a few days before the Armistice was signed, the American people 
elected a Republican Congress. This was in face of the personal ap- 
peal of President Wilson for the election of men of his own political 
complexion to support him on the eve and morrow of the remaking 
of the world at the Versailles Peace Conference. The importance 
of this 1918 election can hardly be overestimated. From the point 
of view of world history, it was probably the most important election 
ever held in the United States. The Republican Senate refused to 
ratify the Versailles Treaty, and the experiment of the League of 
Nations was handicapped from its inception by the nonparticipation 
of the country of its author. In a domestic way, the 1918 election was 
the first step in a return to that “normalcy” which ended so in- 
gloriously in October, 1929. The Republicans turned their backs 
upon the progressive policies of the first Wilson administration and 
turned to the ideals of Mark Hanna and William McKinley—a high 
protective tariff, a kindlier attitude toward the trusts, and the sub- 
serviency of the agricultural South and West in favor of the indus- 
trial East. The stage for the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover era was set 
during the last two years of Wilson’s presidency. 

The entry of the United States into the World War had for a 
time almost completely eclipsed political activity. The local elections 
of 1917 failed to show a definite political trend, the Republican 
minority pledged full support of the administration’s war program, 
and even the debates in Congress assumed a nonpartisan tinge. This 
political truce was apparently confirmed, when on May 27, 1918, 
President Wilson said to Congress: “Politics is adjourned. The elec- 
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tions will go to those who think least of it; to those who go to the 
constituencies without explanations or excuses, with a plain record of 
duty faithfully and disinterestedly performed.”* 

While Wilson’s statement was well received, it had been spoken 
thirteen months too late. In reality, politics had been adjourned in 
April, 1917, but by May of the following year both the Republicans 
and Democrats had broken the truce. By that time both parties were 
completing preparations for the pitched political battle of the com- 
ing fall. Among the Republicans, Theodore Roosevelt had never ac- 
cepted the truce. Keenly disappointed because the administration had 
refused to allow him to go to France and fight, he spent the remain- 
der of his life in revenging himself upon Wilson. The Colonel hated 
Woodrow Wilson more than he had ever hated anyone in his life 
and he was determined to “do his bit” and more to secure the elec- 
tion of a Republican Congress. His attitude is well reflected in a 
letter to Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, dated May 17, 1918: “The 
one real arch offender is Wilson. If our people were really awake he 
would be impeached to-morrow. . . . Of course be very careful 
never to antagonize Wilson on any point where he is right. But it is 
imperatively necessary to expose his hypocrisy, his inefficiency, his ran- 
corous partisanship, and his selfish eagerness to sacrifice all patriotic 
considerations to whatever he thinks will be of benefit to himself 
politically.”? The following week Roosevelt became reconciled to 
William Howard Taft. Meeting by appointment at the Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago, the two former Presidents spoke a while of old times 
and then pledged mutual support of the Republican cause. This om- 
inous meeting took place just one day before Wilson “adjourned 
politics.” 

In February, 1918, the Republican National Committee had met 
to choose a new national chairman. There had been a final skirmish 
with the Progressive element of the party, and when the meeting 
was over the Old Guard had triumphed and was again in complete 
control of the destinies of the Grand Old Party. The new chairman 
was Will H. Hays of Indiana. The choice was a fortunate one, for 
Hays was extremely pro-war yet violently anti-Wilson. He had 

* Congressional Record, 65 Cong. 2 sess., pt. 7, p. 7115 (May 27, 1918). 


* Selections from the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot 
Lodge, 1884-1918, II, 525. 
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done yeomen work in carrying his state for Hughes in 1916. In his 
telegram of acceptance, the new chairman called for an end of the 
political truce. Soon after his selection, Hays opened the Republican 
headquarters in New York City. 

The Democrats seemed equally desirous of fighting the cam- 
paign in the traditional fashion. Wilson openly exerted his influence 
in favor of the Democratic candidate at a special senatorial election 
held in Wisconsin on March 27, 1918. About the same time the 
President turned a deaf ear to a number of suggestions coming from 
both Republicans and Democrats, that in the interest of the coun- 
try’s welfare, a fall campaign be eliminated, and that both parties 
support candidates solely on the basis of their war records. The Pres- 
ident curtly vetoed Vice-President Marshall’s suggestion of a non- 
partisan campaign, and told the latter in the spring of 1918 that he 
intended to ask the electorate for the return of a Democratic Con- 
gress. Thus, when on May 27, 1918, Wilson stated that “Politics is 
adjourned,” it was just another of his nice sounding phrases, ap- 
plicable to the situation a year before rather than at the time when it 
was voiced. 

During the early part of the campaign, it was the studied attempt 
of the Republicans to avoid direct criticism of the President. There 
was little opposition to Wilson’s foreign policies. Roosevelt and 
Lodge had attacked the Fourteen Points from the start on general 
principles, but in the earlier part of the campaign, the balance of the 
Republican leaders appeared perfectly satisfied with the Wilsonian 
peace program. Chairman Hays preferred to draw the line of battle 
along economic issues. His plan was to take advantage of the fact 
that Wilson had antagonized important business elements in the 
country both before and after our entry into the war. The first In- 
come Tax Law, the establishment of the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Clayton Anti-Trust Act, and the Underwood tariff were all 
anathema to Big Business. The large interests did not look in vain 
toward the Republicans for relief. Business, Hays promised, would 
be treated “. . . with an appreciation of its fundamental impor- 
tance. . . .” The Republicans alone could be trusted to return to 
private interests those industries which had been nationalized for 
the duration of the war, for Wilsonism was not far removed from 
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socialism. With the coming of peace there would be a return to that 
laissez-faire doctrine which the “New Freedom” of Wilson had 
so vehemently denounced. 

Another part of the Republican strategy was to appeal to the 
smaller interests which had smarted under wartime restrictions. The 
producers and middlemen were restive under food-price regulation. 
The manufacturers were dissatisfied with wartime wages. The Re- 
publicans were astute enough to take advantage of this somewhat un- 
avoidable situation. This was accomplished by a reopening of the 
sectional issue and the waging of a miniature Bloody Shirt campaign. 
The basis of the new sectionalism was personal and economic. It was 
personal in the Northern and Western resentment at the fact that 
thirty-five of the most important committees in Congress were chair- 
manned by Southerners. Probably the Democrats were right in argu- 
ing that this was not due to preference, but to the blind workings 
of the rule of seniority. Because of the incompetency and pacificism 
of many of these chairmen, the Republican minorities in some of 
these committees were able to take the credit for pushing through 
important war measures. The Republicans had made much of such 
happenings, especially in the House Committee on Military Affairs. 
They also pointed out that the “Dixie” Democrats, with their 122 
solid votes in the majority caucus, could govern legislation. The 
economic basis of the anti-Southern feeling was based on the fact 
that while the wealth of the North was paying for the war, this 
money was being spent in training camps located mostly below Ma- 
son and Dixon’s Line. The anti-Southern campaign was carried so 
far by the Republicans that campaign speeches and literature closely 
resembled that of the “Vote as you shot” campaigns of the seventies. 

When the results of the 1918 election were tabulated, it was 
noted with surprise that the Republicans had gained heavily in the 
West and Middle West. This was probably the result of well-engi- 
neered efforts on the part of Republican leaders to bring home to 
agriculturists of those regions the fact that, while the government 
had set a maximum price on wheat, the Southerners were allowed to 
charge what they pleased for their cotton. The setting of a maxi- 
mum price on wheat and the failure to do so in the case of cotton, 
did much to alienate the Midwestern states from the Democratic 
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party. By August, 1918, the government had set maximum prices 
on sixty-six commodities. This legislation stirred up a good deal of 
resentment among the producers of these articles. On September 21 
President Wilson announced that a fair price would be set on cot- 
ton, but this announcement brought forth such an avalanche of 
disapproval from the “Dixie” Democrats that he was forced to 
withdraw his promise. The Republicans then told the wheat farmers 
that the same Southern congressmen who had voted to curtail the 
profit on wheat, had kept the government from setting a maximum 
price on cotton. When the election was over, it was evident that a 
good deal of the Republican, or rather anti-Democratic vote, was an 
expression of resentment against Southern Democrats. This fact is 
another point in favor of the thesis that the result of the election 
is best interpreted as a repudiation of the Democratic party rather 
than of Woodrow Wilson. 

The Republican tariff program also appealed to the business in- 
terests, especially to the “war baby” industrialists, who were al- 
ready clamoring for protection. Hays definitely promised protec- 
tion and continued existence for “. . . those great new industries 
building up now so marvelously under war conditions. . . .”° As 
to Democratic plans for post-war protection, the Republicans as- 
serted that point number three of the famous Fourteen was a declara- 
tion that Democratic free trade ideas would be incorporated within 
terms of the peace treaty. Senator Simmons of North Carolina, fear- 
ing the effect of such campaign talk, asked the President to interpret 
the point in question. In a letter to Simmons of October 22, 1918, 
Wilson stated that, inasmuch as it would be impossible to follow 
up all of the Republican perversions, “. . . my own judgment is 
that we can safely leave the matter to the good sense of our fellow 
countrymen who can read English.”* This reply was tantamount to 
a denial of the Republican contention, but the language was not 
strong enough and the spectre of free trade continued to drive in- 
dustrialists into the arms of the Republicans. 

An attraction which appealed to all of the propertied classes was 
the Republican promise to reduce promptly the heavy burden of 
wartime taxation. Sympathetic to business, a Republican Congress 


* Will H. Hays, “The Republican Position,” Forum, LX, 129-136 (Aug., 1918). 
“Quoted in New York Times, Oct. 29, 1918. 
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would “take the punishment out of taxation.” To convince the East- 
ern industrialists that their own interests demanded the election 
of a Republican Congress, the Republican leaders quoted Repre- 
sentative Claude Kitchin of North Carolina, Democratic Chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee. Kitchin, charged the 
New York Times, “. . . had fierce joy in taxing wealth. .. .”5 On 
January 26, 1917, Kitchin was reported to have promised a group 
of “Dixie” Democrats in caucus that inasmuch as the preparedness 
agitation came from the North, the taxes levied to pay for the in- 
creased armaments would fall upon that section of the country. 
Kitchin subsequently tried to deny or explain away his reported re- 
marks, but assertions were continually broadcast that the North Caro- 
linian had resolved that the Yankee bankers were to pay for the war. 
It was Kitchin, too, who put through the House a particularly vicious 
postal zoning law that was grossly unfair to certain sections of the 
country. This law, part of the War Revenue Act of 1917, bore espe- 
cially hard on Eastern publishing firms, who charged that Kitchin 
was attempting to punish them for attacking him editorially in 
their periodicals. This law was very unpopular in the West and 
Middle West, and thanks to the activities of certain publishing 
houses, nearly every congressman in those sections who had voted 
for the law was defeated for re-election. The great majority of 
these congressmen were Democrats, and it was believed that this 
zoning law contributed heavily to the defeat of fifty-nine congress- 
men throughout the country. 

Representative S. Hubert Dent, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, was an Alabama Democrat who was also 
extremely unpopular with the country. No amount of political ac- 
tivity could defeat such men as Kitchin and Dent within their own 
districts. The only way to drive them from their chairmanships was 
to elect a Republican Congress, and the Republicans argued cogently 
to this effect. With the intense hostility to the Southern “oligarchy” 
in mind, the popular post-election comment that “ the country is Wil- 
son but not Democratic” becomes entirely plausible. 

The most important contribution of Big Business to the Re- 
publican cause was in the form of money. In September, 1918, Pres- 
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ident Wilson confided to a close friend that more money was being 
spent to defeat him in 1918 than had been spent two years before 
when his name was actually on the ballot. The amount of money 
that the Republicans had in their hands is well illustrated in the 
case of Michigan. At Wilson’s solicitation, Henry Ford tried to get 
both the Republican and Democratic nominations for senator. Seizing 
an attempt to discredit the President, the Republicans spent $178,568 
in a successful effort to defeat Ford in the Republican primary.® 
Speaking in Louisville, Hays promised that, for every dollar that 
the Kentucky Republicans would raise, the National Committee 
would send two dollars into the state. The Democrats, with less 
money at their command, appealed to the electorate not to allow the 
“Junkers” of America to retrace the steps toward social justice taken 
by Woodrow Wilson. This appeal was answered to some extent by 
the working classes. Samuel Gompers, leader of organized labor, 
threw the full weight of his influence on the Democratic side. 

The 1918 campaign was attended by the creation of a number of 
extraordinary organizations due to the exigencies of the wartime 
situation. The loyalty records of the congressional and senatorial 
candidates were thoroughly scrutinized by the National Security 
League and the League for National Unity, nonpartisan organiza- 
tions formed for the purpose of facilitating the waging of the war 
until Germany should surrender unconditionally. The National Se- 
curity League drew up a “Roll of Honor” intended to guide the 
electorate in their choice of loyal candidates. At the annual con- 
vention of the League in New York, May 8, 1918, Elihu Root 
called upon the members of all political parties to rally around the 
President. In the end, however, both organizations proved to be 
disastrous to the Democratic cause. Their existence helped defeat 
Ford in Michigan because of the automobile magnate’s poor war 
record. The League, however, was much more important in the pri- 
maries than in the election itself. In these preliminary contests it 
defeated the great majority of the pacifists and disloyal candidates. 
By November the war was practically over and the “hundred per 
cent” issue had lost much of its appeal. 

In the late summer of 1918 the political situation became ex- 
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tremely complex. The well-planned revolt against Wilson was under 
way, but not until ten days before the election could the country 
realize the tremendous effort that was being made to discredit the 
President. As late as October the Rochester Herald declared that 
the country was “. . . only going through the motions of a cam- 
paign this fall. . . .” The possible termination of the war and the 
Fourth Liberty Loan Drive almost completely overshadowed the 
political struggle. In many localities both parties agreed to co-operate 
to put the Liberty Loan over and not to talk politics until October 
19, when the drive was scheduled to end. Colonel Roosevelt, tour- 
ing the country in behalf of the Liberty Loan Drive, was unable to 
restrain himself sufficiently to maintain the truce. At Billings, 
Montana, he discovered that the loan had already been oversub- 
scribed; so the strenuous Colonel took the opportunity to convert 
his address into an attack on Wilson’s foreign policies. 

Upon the expiration of the Liberty Loan truce, the pall of the 
influenza epidemic put an end to plans for political rallies. In the 
great majority of the cities of the North, Northwest, and Middle 
states, quarantine regulations forbade political meetings of any kind. 
In Milwaukee the politicians were forced to resort to house-to-house 
calls and the distribution of campaign literature. In Massachusetts 
the influenza epidemic prevented the holding of a Republican State 
Convention, paralyzed the political organization of both parties, 
and probably contributed to the election of a Democratic senator in 
Massachusetts in a Republican year. The Old Bay State, however, 
was an exception, for in other states the superior organization of the 
Republicans gave them an advantage over their opponents in adapt- 
ing their political maneuvers to the new conditions introduced by the 
epidemic. 

Perhaps the most important political effect of the “flu” was the 
fact that it calmed the political waters on the eve of the President’s 
appeal for the election of a Democratic Congress. The bans on polit- 
ical meetings were lifted just a few days after the issuance of the 
appeal. For the next ten days, the Republicans made a supreme ef- 
fort to win the election. They pointed to the apparent political truce 
of September and October, and asserted that Wilson’s appeal had 
reconvened politics. The President had broken the truce, and now 
the Republicans affirmed that they would be justified in making 
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statements and issuing material which they otherwise would have 
withheld. For an understanding of the President’s reasons for dis- 
turbing this alleged Utopian calm, it is necessary to turn to a con- 
sideration of the appeal itself. 

Woodrow Wilson, long influenced by the English political sys- 
tem, believed that the legislative and executive branches of our gov- 
ernment ought to be of the same political complexion. To assure 
the continuance of such harmony, he turned to another of his cher- 
ished political beliefs, namely, that the President may appeal to the 
people in a crisis. Wilson began his attempts to secure a sympathetic 
Congress with interference in the primaries of his own party. A 
militant minority, composed mostly of Northern and Western 
Democrats, hated and feared Wilson. They resented Southern dom- 
inance of the party, and felt that the rather autocratic way in which 
the President was waging this “war for Democracy” did not har- 
monize well with his own democratic utterances of 1912 and 1913. 
The President set out, and in several important instances was suc- 
cessful, in defeating his enemies within his own party for renom- 
ination. 

About the same time that Wilson was interfering in the pri- 
maries, he was also considering the advisability of a direct appeal 
to the nation in favor of the Democratic party. There are as many 
explanations of this appeal as there are autobiographies and memoirs 
of Wilsonian Cabinet members and close associates of the Presi- 
dent. With one exception, all of these confidants of Wilson assert 
that they argued against the issuance of the appeal; almost all try 
to place the blame upon some other adviser. David Lawrence and 
George Creel believe that it was sort of a last minute dose of polit- 
ical adrenalin, administered at a late date in the campaign to save 
the party from defeat. Mr. Lawrence asserts that it was issued in 
retaliation against Roosevelt’s attack of October 24 on the Four- 
teen Points. Mr. Creel insists that the President took the step 
on the insistence of the Democratic politicians, when he realized 
that the Old Guard was again in the saddle, and that their plans 
included the undoing of the progressive gains of his first administra- 
tion.’ Despite these two statements, there is irrefutable evidence 
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that the President had the appeal under consideration as early as 
the spring of 1918. Even the Republican leaders knew of the com- 
ing broadside long before it was issued. 

Another set of writers assert that, in issuing the appeal, Wilson 
was acting on the advice of Colonel House. This appears unlikely, 
for on October 25, 1918, House noted in his diary that the appeal 
was a “needless venture,” “a great gamble,” and that he had ad- 
vised the President against it. Tumulty admits that he strongly 
urged the President to issue an appeal of some kind, but that Wil- 
son had not followed his advice in incorporating his plea in answer 
to a collusive inquiry of a prominent Democrat. The present writer 
is of the opinion that the appeal was born of the President’s own 
mind. He had viewed with undisguised alarm and contempt the 
plan of some Republicans and Democrats to put the conduct of the 
war in the hands of a Super-Cabinet. This talk, which Wilson killed 
by a political master stroke, was at its height at the time when he 
first mooted the appeal. Should the war continue, a sympathetic 
Congress was necessary to put an end to further talk of a War Cab- 
inet. On the other hand, if there was to be peace, Wilson thought 
it essential that the new Congress assent to his peace program as 
outlined in the Fourteen Points. As the time for the election drew 
near, Republican dissent from his peace program became more and 
more apparent to Wilson. It was quite evident that a Republican 
Senate would not support the principles laid down in his Fourteen 
Points speech of January, 1918, or his “Four Principles of Peace” as 
outlined to Congress on February 11, 1918, and supplemented in 
public addresses of the July 4 and September 27 following. On Oc- 
tober 6 Germany made overtures of peace to the United States. The 
President replied demanding an acceptance of the Fourteen Points, 
immediate withdrawal from invaded territory, and an assurance 
that the German government was speaking for the German people. 
Colonel Roosevelt introduced this reply into the campaign and de- 
manded a repudiation of the Fourteen Points. He accused Wilson 
of attempting to make a negotiated peace and upbraided him for 
his weakness. Senator Lodge, too, consistently asserted that point 
number one of the Republican platform was a demand that the war 


continue until the unconditional surrender of the Central Powers. 
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The Republican attitude is readily understandable. A diplomatic 
victory would increase Wilson’s prestige, while a victory won on 
the battlefield would be more truly the work of the nation. Wilson, 
they asserted, was Germany’s only hope for lenient treatment she 
did not deserve. We all know today the folly of the Carthaginian 
Peace of Versailles and the logic of Wilson’s demand for a “peace 
without victory.” But in 1918 the nation was war-minded, and the 
Republican demand of “unconditional surrender” received much ap- 
proval. Bowing somewhat to the popular demand, on October 23 
Wilson sent another note to Germany demanding “. . . not peace 
negotiations, but surrender. Nothing can be gained by leaving this 
essential thing unsaid.”® While moderate Republicans like Taft 
were satisfied with this second note, Colonel Roosevelt was not. 
The day before the issuance of the fateful appeal, he sent a 
joint telegram to Senators Lodge, Johnson, and Poindexter, ask- 
ing them to fight against a Wilsonian peace. Although the appeal 
was undoubtedly written before the publication of Roosevelt’s tele- 
gram, the latter may have served to remove the last vestige of 
doubt from the President’s mind. The success of the Fourteen Points 
and the League of Nations demanded the election of a Democratic 
Congress, and in spite of what some of his advisers might think, Wil- 
son was convinced that the people would heed his request. 

The plea for a Democratic Congress, made public on October 25, 
was written in the clear-cut, unambiguous and beautiful English of 
which Woodrow Wilson was a pastmaster. The President asked the 
nation to return to Congress a Democratic majority in order to in- 
sure uninterrupted continuance of the administration’s policies, to 
permit a unified and solidly supported control of the peace negotia- 
tions, so that the nation’s unity of purpose might be evident to the 
whole world. While the Republicans were pro-war, they were dan- 
gerously anti-administration, and Wilson emphasized to the coun- 
try the obstacles that party opposition would create in the conduct 
of foreign affairs. The President made it perfectly clear that only 
the critical situation of the times allowed him to brush aside scruples 
of taste and to issue a frankly partisan appeal. 

The language of the appeal was badly chosen and extremely 
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unfortunate. The phrases “my leadership,” “your unembarrassed 
spokesman in affairs at home and abroad,” lent color to the accusa- 
tions that the Republicans had been making about the undue exer- 
cise of the presidential prerogative. Some went so far as to accuse 
Wilson of wishing to become a twentieth-century Caesar. The es- 
sential question before the voters, according to some Republicans, 
was whether the President or Congress should reconstruct the na- 
tion. In some respects, it was the 1866 issue fought over again, and 
as in that year, Congress won. Former President Taft was unofh- 
cially in charge of the denunciation of Wilson’s undue usurpation 
of power and dictatorial ambitions. Together with Roosevelt, he is- 
sued a public answer to the appeal, in which the two ex-Presidents 
denounced Wilson’s one-man rule and peace program. This cry of 
dictatorship had been raised before the appeal, but the tactless 
language of that document gave this charge a decided impetus. The 
Republicans “played up” Wilson’s unfortunate remarks against an 
inevitable post-war reaction against executive authority. In 1937 
there are some people who believe that the United States needs a 
dictator; in 1918 the world was allegedly fighting autocrats and 
dictators. 

Wilson’s statement that the Republicans “. . . have unquestion- 
ably been pro-war but they have been anti-administration. . . .” 
was the most criticized phrase in the appeal. The latter had sup- 
ported the President’s policies fully as well as had the Democrats, 
and they were quite naturally incensed at the accusation. Thus in- 
jured, the rank and file of the party renewed with vigor the fight 
against Wilson. The President had drawn himself into the arena 
of politics, and now he might be denounced and criticized with 
impunity. Senators Lodge and Smoot, Representatives Gillett and 
Fess published a vitriolic reply to Wilson accusing him of intro- 
ducing partisanship into a nonpartisan campaign. Will Hays also 
published a formal reply to the appeal in which he accused the Pres- 
ident of wishing not only to settle the war according to his own fiat 
but, what was to Hays undoubtedly more important, “. . . to re- 
construct in peace times the great industrial affairs of the Nation 
in the same way, in unimpeded conformity with whatever socialistic 
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doctrines, whatever unlimited Government-ownership notions, what- 
ever hazy whims may happen to possess him at the time. . . .”2° 

With the influenza bans gradually lifting, the Republicans made 
the most of the ten days between the appeal and the election. From 
a dull, listless affair in September and October, in the eleventh 
hour the campaign assumed the fervor and importance of a presi- 
dential contest. Interest in off-year local elections is not unusual, but 
in 1918 the interest of the people was for the most part national 
and not local. “The appeal to the country,” wrote the New York 
Times, “in the eyes of all, has vested the fight with a new and 
deeper meaning and rendered it momentous and epochal beyond 
any fight for the control of Congress that has been staged since the 
Civil War.” 

Colonel Roosevelt was the leading figure in the Republican ef- 
fort to make political capital of the President’s blunder. Roosevelt’s 
hatred of Wilson had become a mania with him. On October 15 the 
Colonel feared that, had Wilson the chance, “. . . he would double- 
cross creation.”!* Ten days later the former President wrote to 
Lodge that he was rather glad that Wilson had issued the appeal, 
as “I fear Judas most when he can cloak his activities behind the 
treacherous make-believe of non-partisanship. I shall deal with him 
in my speech next Monday evening.”?* This speech was duly de- 
livered before five thousand people in Carnegie Hall, New York 
City, on October 28. This address had been long planned, but upon 
the issuance of the appeal, Roosevelt altered his plans and devoted 
to the latter document a good share of his three-hour diatribe. The 
speech received a wide circulation throughout the country, and was 
probably a noticeable factor in the outcome of the election. 

Before the election was held, Wilson’s peace negotiations had 
practically ended the war. The Republicans then argued, that with 
the end of the war in sight, Wilson’s reasons for the election of a 
sympathetic, wartime Congress no longer existed. Reconstruction 
was at hand, and for “business’s sake,” a Republican Congress should 
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undertake the job. A week before the election the Republicans had 
been very confident, but with every European dispatch bringing word 
of impending peace, political speculators felt that the country would 
rally behind the man who had guided the nation, and perhaps the 
world, to this auspicious occasion. Apparently such would have been 
the outcome, but a number of domestic and local factors, presently 
to be considered in evaluating the result, outweighed even the glory 
of a successful war. 

With a view in mind of the Senate’s peacemaking powers, both 
parties made special efforts to win control of that body. There were 
thirty-seven senatorial seats to be filled: thirty-two expirations and five 
vacancies because of deaths and resignations. When the votes were 
counted, it was found that a Democratic majority of six in the Senate 
had been replaced by a Republican majority of two. In the House, the 
Republican victory was more emphatic. There the Republican ma- 
jority was to be forty-five instead of the former Democratic majority 
of five. The most striking feature of the election was the return of 
the West, that had elected Wilson in 1916, to the Republican fold. 
Of all the votes cast for Senators and Representatives, the Republicans 
received 11,873,034 votes and the Democrats 9,761,833. Despite 
the careful calculations of the Secretary of the American Propor- 
tional Representation League to the effect that, had a system of 
proportional representation been used in the election, the Demo- 
crats would have had a majority of thirty-eight in the House, on the 
whole, it was rather a definite Republican victory. 

The majority of the writers, both immediately after the election 
and since, have interpreted the verdict of November 5, 1918, as a 
rebuke on the part of the people of the United States to Woodrow 
Wilson. The President had asked for a vote of confidence from the 
American people and had been refused. There is no question that 
part of the Republican victory was due to personal animosity to 
Wilson. The German-American vote was almost entirely against the 
Democrats because these people believed that Wilson had, despite 

“Compiled by the writer from the figures for each state given in Congressional 
Directory, 67 Cong. 2 sess. (Dec., 1921), pp. 149-156. The figures for some states 
are incomplete; so the totals quoted above are approximate. 
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his 1916 platform, willfully led the United States into war against 
the Fatherland. The Irish voters, too, were decidedly anti-Wilson 
because they resented the wartime association with England. This 
vote would have been anti-Wilson whether the President had or 
had not issued an appeal. The result, however, was not a decision 
of the electorate against the League of Nations or the Fourteen 
Points. In no state were either of the latter important issues. Com- 
bining the vote in all of these senatorial contests, where such issues 
as the League and Fourteen Points had mostly been broached, the 
total Republican vote was but 3,342,220 to the Democratic 3,277,- 
371.1° The Republicans had received no mandate to defeat a Wil- 
sonian peace. 

The Democrats were less prone to attribute their defeat to the 
appeal, and asserted that the result was not a repudiation of the 
President’s leadership. The Northern Democrats placed full re- 
sponsibility for the defeat on the heads of their “Dixie” brethren. 
Some of the more farseeing newspapers recognized that sectional 
and domestic issues had been responsible for the result. When the 
election tabulations were completed, it was apparent that the sec- 
tional distribution of the members of the two major parties was al- 
most identical with that which had existed ten years before, when 
the Republicans had not yet been divided by internal dissension. 
The sectional interests which constituted the Republican party had 
“returned to normalcy” in their political affiliations. 

The existence and activities of the Non-Partisan League was an- 
other factor in the Republican success. Founded in North Dakota in 
1915, the organization gained control of important elements in the 
press, and won the adherence of the Farmer-Labor and Socialist 
groups who hoped to profit by splitting the vote of the two major 
parties. At a conference of the League in September, 1917, there was 
much protest leveled at the administration’s fixation of the price of 
wheat, a fact which prejudiced the League aguinst the Democrats. 
George Creel, Democratic propagandist, had gone out of his way to 
do harm to the organization. Therefore, in spite of the fact that 
Colonel Roosevelt had accused the League of pacifism, on the whole, 
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the organization endorsed Republican candidates in 1918. In many 
Northwestern and Western states the League and the Republican 
party were synonymous. In Colorado, North and South Dakota, and 
Nebraska the League and the wheat issue were responsible for marked 
Republican gains. For the two senatorial vacancies in Idaho, the 
League supported the Republican Borah and the Democrat Nugent. 
Both were elected. Discounting the fact that the Non-Partisan League 
helped elect a Democratic senator in Idaho and one in Nevada, the 
Republicans benefited most from the organization’s short-lived ex- 
istence. The fact should be noted that, in all of the elections in which 
the League participated, there was no question raised concerning 
either the Fourteen Points or the League of Nations. The voters of 
the West and Northwest, who defeated the Democrats, were inter- 
ested in wheat prices, not in matters of foreign policy. 

The election in Kansas deserves special consideration. In this 
state the Republicans elected a solid delegation of eight represent- 
atives and one senator by overwhelming majorities. This landslide 
was very likely a vote of confidence in General Leonard Wood, 
who had ardently desired to fight in France, but who had been 
kept at home by what was represented to have been political jeal- 
ousy on the part of the President and the Secretary of War. The 
men from the roth and 89th Divisions, drawn from Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Colorado, had been trained in Kansas under Wood 
where the General had gained for himself a large following. There 
were distinct Republican gains in all three of these states. 

Besides the above noted factors, two sociological and political 
movements of the greatest importance had their first real effects on 
the elections of this country in 1918, and both of these movements 
were harmful to the Democratic cause. Politically speaking, the most 
important of these changes was the wartime migration of Negroes 
from the South to the North. This migration had begun before the 
war, but with the demand for Negro labor in the North due to 
wartime conditions, the dribbling stream became a torrent. The 
agents of large Northern corporations collected Negroes in batches 
and shipped them north in special trains. The veritable exodus 
reached its zenith in the winter of 1917-18. Within one year the 
Negro population of Detroit increased 100 per cent. The estimate 
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of the total number of migrants from 1910 to 1918 was placed as 
high as eight hundred thousand, although the actual number was 
probably somewhat less.17 For the most part, these newcomers 
voted the straight Republican ticket, for they had known nothing 
but hatred for the Democratic party in the South. The migrants 
were mostly young male adults, all potential voters, and the novelty 
of voting for the first time in their lives drew them to the polls in 
heavy numbers. The Missouri situation is illustrative of what hap- 
pened in several other states. Here, the registration for the spring 
primaries was somewhat below the 1916 level. Six months later the 
registration almost equalled that of the presidential contest of two 
years before. In the face of the expectation of a low registration be- 
cause of the usual off-year election apathy, and the diminution caused 
by the absence of the soldier and war-worker vote, the registration 
figures caused considerable surprise. It was soon recognized that al- 
most all of the Negro émigrés had registered. The Negro press, 
to a large extent, was responsible for this political activity. The 
Christian Recorder, Philadelphia, enthusiastically told its readers 
that if 2 million Negroes came north and voted, the bulk of their 
newly won political rights would “. . . force the South to do some 
things she is now unwilling to do.”!* Despite Democratic efforts to 
win the votes of some of the newcomers, the strong probability is 
that in the 1918 election the Negro vote helped elect Republican 
candidates in many closely contested congressional elections. 

No account of the 1918 election would be complete without some 
consideration of the suffrage question. For the first time in their 
lives in this election eight million women were allowed to vote, 
thanks to state action on the suffrage issue. The novelty drew many 
women to the polls: in New York City 371,212 women voted out 
of a feminine registration of 414,460. In the Empire State, as well 
as in many other Northern states where the women had been en- 
franchised, they helped swell the Republican vote. The “Dixie” 
Democrats had consistently blocked the passage of a woman’s suf- 
frage amendment to the Constitution because they would not vote 
for the enfranchisement of the Negro women. In September, 1918, 
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the Senate again considered the suffrage amendment. On the last 
day of the month, President Wilson sent the Senate a note to the 
effect that the passage of the amendment was “. . . vitally essential 
to the prosecution of the great war of humanity.”?° Nevertheless, 
the amendment failed of passage because of the negative vote of 
the Southern senators. The latter admitted that their action might 
harm their party’s election chances, but asserted that to have voted 
affirmatively would have cost them their own seats. The Repub- 
licans took good care to advertise Democratic opposition to a suffrage 
amendment in those Northern states where the women were al- 
ready enfranchised. The Southern representatives who had defeated 
the suffrage amendment could not be defeated in their own states 
and districts. The suffragists, however, could logically argue for 
the election of a Republican Congress. It was, then, only natural 
that the “National Woman’s Party,” organized for the purpose of 
the campaign, was ardently pro-Republican. The most notable suc- 
cess of the suffragists in the election was the defeat in Massachusetts 
of Senator Weeks, Republican, for re-election. For the first time in 
seventy years Massachusetts elected a Democratic senator. This out- 
standing event, however, was the exception that proved the rule. 
In Delaware, an important factor in the Republican victory was the 
anti-suffragist views of the Democratic incumbent, Senator Sauls- 
bury. The suffrage issue was also a factor in Republican victories 
in South Dakota and Colorado. The Democratic losses because of 
the suffrage question are more instances of opposition to a Demo- 
cratic Congress rather than to the President. 

Elections present inherent difficulties in interpretation. In the 
last analysis, one cannot sufficiently search the hearts of men defi- 
nitely to attribute their votes to this or that motive: As the fore- 
going pages have attempted to show, the issues in the 1918 election 
were extremely complex. Dictatorship, autocracy, sectionalism, 
woman suffrage, Wilson’s foreign policies—all played their parts. 
To evaluate specifically the part played by each would be beyond 
the scope of human investigation. There will probably be as many 
interpretations of this important election as there will be writers on 
the subject. One writer has traced most of the world’s present prob- 
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lems to this election.?4 Be that as it may, Wilson went to Paris 
under the stigma of repudiation. Possibly his potency at the peace 
table was not diminished by the verdict of November 5, 1918. Yet 
the Republican Senate subsequently refused to ratify the Treaty of 
Versailles. Nominally, our war with Germany dragged on until 
1921. The fact that the United States never joined the League of 
Nations was the first of the many blows that finally brought that 
association to its present status. The election of 1918 was the first 
step in our 1ttempted return to a “splendid isolation.” So much for 
the election as regards foreign affairs. In a domestic way, the Re- 
publican victory was considered a mandate to turn away from Wil- 
sonian and even Rooseveltian progressivism and to get back to the 
normalcy of the late nineties. Social legislation, which preceded the 
great depression in England and her dominions by a quarter of a 
century, was laid aside in this country until the coming of the New 
Deal in 1933. The inception of many Harding-Coolidge era prob- 
lems and policies goes back to the election of 1918, yet did the 
electorate knowingly vote in favor of reaction in domestic and for- 
eign affairs? We have seen that the pro and con of Wilson’s peace 
program was discussed in the campaign, as well as the issue of the 
tariff and the reactionary program in general. Yet the result was 
the causal sequence of domestic factors welded together by Repub- 
lican campaign machinery, and brought home, -perhaps, by this ma- 
chinery’s psychological use of the unfortunate language in which Wil- 
son’s frank appeal was couched. The most vital cause of the Re- 
publican victory was the animosity of the agricultural West and the 
industrial East to the Wilson administration. The story of the com- 
bination of these two elements to defeat the Democrats in 1918 well 
illustrates how, under our system, the determined leaders of a mi- 
nority party may artfully exploit a number of circumstances to “re- 
pudiate” a popular leader, turn back the tide of social progress, and 
effect the history of nations for an indeterminate length of time. 


™ Creel, of. cit., p. 146. 











EDMUND WILSON: RADICALISM AT THE 
CROSSROADS 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


I 


T TOOK a trip to Russia to convince Mr. Edmund Wilson that 

republican institutions in America, however much they may have 
been abused, possess both absolute and permanent value. His recent 
Travels in Two Democracies attracted attention not because it was 
in any sense an unusual book of travel but because it approached the 
Soviet experiment in a spirit of critical freedom and objectivity. 
His analytical faculty standing him in good stead, he gave a dis- 
passionate and at the same time unsparing description of conditions 
as he saw them. His political independence, his failure to return 
from Moscow with a red-spurting flame of enthusiasm, his iconoclastic 
interpretations, need, however, have caused no surprise. Even when 
he had come closest ideologically to the simon-pure Marxist doc- 
trine, he retained his mental equilibrium, his inalienable right as a 
critic to criticize. It is this independence, this integrity of character, 
which makes his career and his writings so symbolical of the crises 
and conflicts of his generation. 

Mr. Wilson has mastered the art of effective satire. He is 
modern of the moderns in his cool, contemptuous rejection of much 
in the past that we have been taught to revere: its culture, its literary 
giants, its vested traditions, its unassailable wisdom. It is his clear- 
ness of perception, however, that distinguishes him from the hot- 
headed and often absurd apostles of modernity—this together with 
a competent knowledge of French and Greek literature. In other 
words, a cultured discipline has in his case seasoned a native impulse 
to revolt. The rebellious impulse is, nevertheless, there, but it is 
motivated by a need for critical discrimination rather than by a con- 
fused desire to negate the past. If he sharply attacks many of the 
established figures, he is equally irreverent in his appraisal of some 
contemporary and generally admired authors. Writing not so long 
ago in the New Republic, to which he contributes more or less reg- 
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ularly, he administered the coup de grace to Ernest Hemingway. 
After pointing out Hemingway’s affectations, his lack of lucidity, his 
self-consciousness, he drove home the conclusion that the author of 
Green Hills of Africa was growing increasingly more sterile as he 
turned aside from the major social issues of his time. 

But this iconoclastic spirit is not reserved for purely belle- 
lettrestic discussions. Though he dismisses Hemingway’s work as 
dull and sterile, he cannot accept the Marxist estimate of this writer. 
Hemingway may write about death and defeat, but he does it in a 
bracing way. His portrayal of character possesses on the plane of the 
highest imagination a degree of universal validity. “Do we not,” 
Mr. Wilson asks, “translate what moves us in literature into terms 
of whatever we do in our lives?” It is foolish to underestimate the 
significance of the contributions made by great non-Marxist writers. 
The law of moral interchangeability, Mr. Wilson holds, continues to 
operate. When one considers that this article on Hemingway was 
written for translation into Russian, at the request of a Soviet paper, 
one can perhaps see that Mr. Wilson is not a critic in uniform. 

Indeed, his achievement as a critic springs in a large measure 
from this very quality of mind—his refusal to swallow any political 
faith or literary formula, his innate skepticism, his scientific temper. 
That is why no labels will fit him, why no party can command his 
allegiance; he cannot consent to a simple solution—a form of wish- 
fulfillment—for problems that are highly complex. He is farther 
to the left than a liberal like Joseph Wood Krutch or Van Wyck 
Brooks. He is poles apart from the doctrinaire fanaticism of a 
Michael Gold or Granville Hicks. In a debate with Krutch on the 
question “Is Politics Ruining Art?” he came out frankly and force- 
fully in defence of the artist’s right to participate in politics, which 
is one of the normal interests and pursuits of mankind. There was 
no reason, he contended, why politics should injure literature. Pure 
art or pure literature cannot exist. Both literature and art have an 
organic connection with the life of man in all its phases. It took 
Mr. Wilson a long time before he arrived at this conclusion, but 
even then he has not accepted the extreme interpretation put upon 
it by Communist critics who would have writers walk the picket-lines 
and engage actively in the class war. 
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II 


Mr. Wilson’s intellectual development, as recorded in his pub- 
lished works, follows a pattern that is singularly consistent. In 1922, 
in collaboration with John Peale Bishop, he issued The Undertaker’s 
Garland, which is not as mortuary in content as the title might per- 
haps suggest. Instead of communicating a shudder of morbidity, it 
turns out to be a lively and mordant satire, in the form of stories 
and poems nailed together with a preface and epilogue, of our indus- 
trial civilization. It is not about death but about the death that has 
invaded our age. It was the World War which had rudely awak- 
ened Mr. Wilson from his middle-class vision of the world. After 
the shock of disenchantment, his unbandaged eyes beheld as if for 
the first time the spectacle of intolerable ugliness in America—fac- 
tories, smoke, poverty, unspeakable degradation. Even in America 
life had become a kind of death. The war had ended, a new war 
had begun. The class war—strikes, lockouts, terrorism—gripped the 
land. Overcome by what he observed, he felt that the best way to 
interpret America would be by a book on death. So that his first 
perception of the menace of industrialism and all that it implied 
resulted in pessimism. He had not yet formulated a satisfactory 
social philosophy. 

His book of poetry, Poets Farewell (1929), is important both 
as autobiography and as poetry. Covering a period of about ten 
years, it records in finely chiseled verse the inner emotions and 
experiences of a sensitive but not unrealistic spirit. The poems are 
compact in form, introspective, and nakedly sincere. They deal with 
the perversity and complexity of love, its brief span, its curious 
memories and regrets. There are intimate descriptions of drinking 
parties, brooding lyrics on the mystery and tragedy of life, notes of 
defiance at the conventional, the prudent, the bourgeois. The poems 
dealing with the World War are moving and authentic in a way 
that the other poems, more finished and restrained, fail to achieve. 
In the concluding section, Mr. Wilson practically acknowledges that 
prose not verse, criticism not lyrical creation, is his special province. 
He leaves poetry to those who possess the divine gift. 

Though Mr. Wilson has abandoned the writing of poetry and 
devotes most of his energies to the art of criticism for which he is 
superbly fitted, occasionally the creative impulse returns and will 
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not be denied. But the orientation has greatly changed—a change 
strikingly evident in his prose work as well. The man who composes 
these latter-day lyrics is not the same man who collaborated in The 
Undertaker’s Garland. Instead of protests against the ugliness and 
brutality of industrialism we come across bitter denunciations of the 
conditions that created this ugliness and this brutality. The esthetic 
indictment has now culminated in a note of social protest with a 
Marxist emphasis. 

Mr. Wilson had not yet come to the leftward turn of the road 
when he wrote J Thought of Daisy, a first novel of unusual promise. 
As a rule, a first novel is a personal confession, and it is not difficult 
to identify Mr. Wilson’s ideas and preoccupations with those of the 
principal character. The experience of the war, the memory of 
those months in muddy and blood-drenched trenches, has never left 
him. It caused him to repudiate the past and the people who value 
money or position as the prime essentials of the good life. “It 
appeared impossible ever again to accept conventional values com- 
placently, to acquiesce in the prosperous inertia and the provincial 
ignorance of America.” In all this, however, there is yet no trace 
of social consciousness. It is the aesthete who is speaking, the 
aesthete who seeks salvation through the religion of art. 

Three years later appeared Axel’s Castle, a strikingly original 
contribution to literary criticism. It is soundly reasoned; it explores 
new territory; it attempts to provide the ideological origins and 
foundations of modern literature. It seeks to correlate the ideas 
and intellectual influences operative at any given time with the con- 
ditions which have helped to shape them. The essays are written 
with grace and vigor. For each judgment passed there is given an 
abundance of examples and illustrations supported by acute reason- 
ing. Mr. Wilson has no patience with mystification in criticism. 

Axel’s Castle justly won high praise as an exercise in criticism. 
Though it dealt with the influence of Symbolism on writers like 
Joyce and Proust and Yeats, its application to contemporary liter- 
ature could not be overlooked. For in treating of Symbolism, Mr. 
Wilson was reaching down to fundamentals concerning art. These 
essays, moreover, are bound together by a unifying principle, a com- 
mon source of ideas and influences. The problem that faced the 
Symbolists, the philosophy of composition they evolved and the 
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solution they proposed—that was the problem confronting modern 
writers who must choose between Axel’s castle and Rimbaud’s way 
of life. 

In contrast to critics like Valery and Max Eastman, for example, 
who anticipate that the sciences will dominate the future, Mr. Wil- 
son does not take such a narrow and despairing view. Literature, 
he is convinced, will never grow outmoded, remote from life; it 
will not be replaced by mechanical utilities like the moving picture, 
the radio, the newspaper. Literature will not survive as a kind of 
refined exercise in the art of creating illusions, having little relevancy 
to the actual world and to the normal pursuits of the mind. Such 
a pessimistic outlook is a child sprung from the loins of Symbolism. 
The end of the war was succeeded by a period of nihilistic disenchant- 
ment with all values, particularly with politics and social reform. 
Sociological novelists, humanitarian fighters, prophets, and reform- 
ers fell into disrepute, while those writers like Yeats and Valery and 
Proust who had maintained an unflinching integrity of mind became 
for a time the acknowledged leaders. 

Hence contemporary writers who are not interested in social prob- 
lems and who refuse to study society scientifically must choose be- 
tween Axel and Rimbaud. The way of Axel is one of fantasy, of 
escape to a private inaccessible world of the imagination. The way 
of Rimbaud represents a flight from the contemporary, from indus- 
trialism—a quest for the good life in some land not contaminated 
by the presence of machinery. As Mr. Wilson correctly points out, 
those who repudiate the modern world while remaining a part of it, 
necessarily fall a victim to curious obsessions. The time has there- 
fore come, he announces, to dethrone those literary geniuses who 
can no longer serve as guides. Neither Axel’s castle of the imagina- 
tion nor Rimbaud’s romantic quest can help us today. When we 
flee to Africa or Asia, we carry along with us our industrial civil- 
ization, our prevailing habits of mind, our conditioned habits and 
beliefs. Now that the American people have awakened from the 
drugged dream of material prosperity, they can ask themselves the 
question: “whether it is possible to make a practical success of human 
society, and whether, if we continue to fail, a few masterpieces, how- 
ever profound or noble, will be able to make life worth living even 
for the few people in a position to enjoy them.” 
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Axel’s Castle thus represents another break with many of Mr. 
Wilson’s past loyalties and enthusiasms. The split in his personality 
has deepened: the student of Symbolism has begun to grow con- 
scious of his duties to society; he now proclaims that literature and 
life must be wedded, that the new writers cannot possibly escape 
from the concrete world of striving and suffering. This split some- 
times interferes with his critical judgments. He wavers uncertainly 
because he has not altogether made up his mind. He loves and 
hates, he accepts and rejects, he praises and condemns. Only neg- 
atively does he seem to realize where he stands or whither he is 
tending. For his analytical spirit Humanism cannot provide a house 
of refuge;! to join the Church would be an act of apostasy more 
fatal than adherence to the cult of pure art. Perhaps communism 
will point out the way and save society and therefore the artist from 
the sickness and insanity of modern civilization. The conflict is thus 
imperfectly resolved: on the one hand, a predilection for and fine 
appreciation of, the temper and achievement of the Symbolists; on the 
other, a growing realization of the need for some collective organ- 
ization and discipline, some new social faith. 

Axel’s Castle, Vike Mr. Cowley’s Exile’s Return, marks a definite 
and impressive farewell to the religion of art. After completing it, 
Mr. Wilson was caught up in that wave of social consciousness which 
swept the country during the years of mass unemployment. Away 
from Bohemia to Moscow; away from Mallarmé to Marx—that 
was the dominant trend. While this was going on, Mr. Wilson was 
one of the few critics who retained his equilibrium. He was no 
pseudo-religious convert to a new political faith. Warily he felt his 
way amid these changed social and ideological conditions, groping 
for a political philosophy which would correlate his aesthetic inter- 
ests with his duty as a man. He saw the way justice works when 
he accompanied the committee of writers led by Waldo Frank to 
Pineville, Kentucky, where they wished to bring relief to the strik- 
ing miners. They were hustled out of town; Mr. Frank was brutally 
beaten. Mr. Wilson never forgot that experience. 

It is a far cry from Axel’s Castle to the stark and brilliantly 
written accounts in The American Jitters, all covering about a year’s 


*See his contribution to The Critique of Humanism, an article in which he dis- 
poses of Messrs. Babbitt and More. 
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time between October, 1930, and October, 1931. These articles deal 
with the atmosphere that prevailed at the political headquarters of 
different parties; the crash of the Bank of the United States and 
how it affected the poor depositors; the antics of the Communists; 
the blight of unemployment and destitution; the vicious factory sys- 
tem at Detroit; the frame-up of the Scottsboro boys; the strike of 
workers at Hoover Dam. There are many other vivid snapshots 
that reveal industrial conditions in America during the depression. 
His observations have led him to the conclusion that the Marxian 
diagnosis of economic society is partly coming true. He has taken 
the left turn. Formerly a member of the middle class, a talented 
literary critic writing for the highbrow magazines, he now talks and 
thinks in terms of capitalistic contradictions, increasing technological 
efficiency with consequent crises of unemployment, periodic depres- 
sions caused by overproduction and underconsumption, the steady 
monopolistic control of wealth and power in the hands of a few— 
the whole learned lingo of the Marxian dialectic. 


III 


But Mr. Wilson, unlike many of the Marxist illuminati, has not 
gone the whole hog. He has not swallowed the dialectic lock, stock, 
and barrel. A plucky New England strain of independence—he is 
derived from the Cotton Mathers—enables him to single out flaws 
and fallacies and to form his own conclusions. Even during the 
worst siege of the depression, our population, he maintains, was not 
divided into two sharply conflicting classes—an interpretation borne 
out by the recent study made by Alfred Bingham, Jmsurgent Amer- 
ica.. On the whole, our workers have tended to emulate the ideals 
of the bourgeoisie. Mr. Wilson wonders whether the Marxian 
theory of economic determinism applies to America, particularly the 
doctrine of the class war and the inevitability of revolution. For a 
while he tried earnestly to believe that this doctrine was true, but 
he could not silence his doubts. 

In order to come to some sort of decision, he psychoanalyzed 
himself as a true Marxian would. Oftentimes socio-economic theories 
are but rationalizations of our financial interests, our social status. 
He offers himself as a representative specimen of the American 
bourgeoisie. Though brought up in the traditional old American 
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life of the countryside, he could not altogether escape contact with 
the industrial environment. Not until he came to New York, how- 
ever, did he grow dissatisfied with the life about him. His service 
in the army marked the beginning of his spiritual quest. Behind 
him forever discarded, it seemed to him as he looked back, lay the 
artificial life of the past. When the war was over, he swore to him- 
self that he would stand outside society altogether. Abandoning 
the comforts of the conventional world, he would devote himself to 
the permanent human interests to be found in the study of literature, 
history, and science. Beauty would be his mistress and Truth his 
wife while he resided in Axel’s castle. 

The war opened his eyes to the significance of Marxism as 
an evangel of social salvation. There was a gulf of separation 
between the employers and the employees. Intentions and theories 
did not count; the economic system functioned inexorably. Still he 
had not yet cast off his middle-class moorings. Accustomed to cer- 
tain bourgeois luxuries, he was naturally averse to the inauguration 
of an era when he would have to toil for everything he owned. Yet 
he had never really felt at home amidst American prosperity. At 
one time or another he had tried “all the attitudes which thoughtful 
Americans have attempted to reconcile themselves to the brokers’ 
world: the attitude of the Menckenian gentleman, ironic, beer-loving 
and ‘civilized,’ living principally on the satisfaction of feeling supe- 
rior to the brokers and enjoying the debauchment of American life 
as a burlesque show; the attitude of old-American-stock smugness . . . 
the liberal attitude: that American capitalism was going to show a 
new wonder to the world by gradually and comfortably socializing 
itself .. . the attitude of trying to get a kick out of the sheer energy 
and size of American enterprizes, irrespective of what they were 
aiming at; the attitude of proudly withdrawing and cultivating a re- 
fined sensibility; the attitude of letting one’s self be carried along 
by the mad hilarity and tragedy of jazz, of living only for the 
excitement of the night. I have in fact at one moment or another 
felt in a sympathetic mood to all these attitudes, with the exception 
of Humanism; and I don’t think that any of them is much good. 
Any validity they may have had is gone and they were never very 
profound in the first place.” 

He has, at last, fled from Axel’s castle of the imagination. He 
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has made his choice: the loyalty of writers should be given to those 
elements of humanity that are helping to build a new society. Sci- 
ence and art cannot be studied in isolation. He has finally arrived 
at a series of heartening affirmations, affirmations which cannot be 
logically proved. He believes in human evolution as a development 
from lower to higher forms of life; he believes in progress and re- 
gards the machine as part of that progress. As he sees it, the tendency 
of society is in the direction of leveling—a tendency with which he 
is wholly in sympathy. There is no other alternative: either the 
classless society or the austere discipline of the Church. 

All this has a decided bearing on his critical theory and practice. 
Despite his lately won insight into social forces, Mr. Wilson is far 
from being an orthodox Marxist. He is repelled by the absolutism 
and abstractionism of Marxist critics. Exactly how the economic 
conflict is to be fought on a literary plane he is not sure, but he 
knows that the battle is now being fought. For the past three years 
he has sought a satisfactory answer to the question: what distin- 
guishes bourgeois art from proletarian art? He has not yet reached 
the point where he is willing to pigeonhole the artist within economic 
categories. The artists as a class, he maintains heretically, do not 
belong to one special class but cut across various class lines. They 
are international and interracial. “The artist’s tradition, his craft, 
has been evolved through a variety of societies by individuals from 
a variety of classes. And the minds of the greatest writers, like 
those of the greatest scientists, are always reaching out beyond the 
limits of their time and place.” In short, the artist, by virtue of his 
genius, partakes of the character of the timeless, the universal; he 
transcends the limitations imposed by economic conditions and social 
background. To militant left-wing critics this must certainly seem 
the muddled thinking of a hopelessly bourgeois mind. Mr. Wilson, 
however, is willing to make important concessions enough to weaken 
the logic of his position but not enough to satisfy the Marxists. 
The art of a particular period, he concludes magisterially but with- 
out offering corroborative evidence, is bound up with the interests of 
the dominant class. Equally contradictory is his contention that the 
writer’s viewpoint will be colored by the ideology of the ruling class, 
that he will be swayed by its traditions, its technique, its images, its 
outlook. “The artist belongs to two worlds: a classless supernational 
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one which does not exist yet, but which the mind can partially appre- 
hend, and a real one of which he is a part.” This is enough to indi- 
cate that Mr. Wilson is still wandering, half-lost, in the labyrinthine 
maze of Marxist abstractions. He can strike out at those stupid 
Marxists who hold that the dialectic is the beginning and end of art, 
but he himself is torn between the gravitational pull of two worlds, 
in neither one of which he is entirely at home. 

He sees quite clearly that many of the Marxist theoreticians 
possess no artistic talent and, what is worse, little ability to appreciate 
the true significance of art. It is proper to ask whether a literary 
work makes a definite social contribution, but the nature of the con- 
tribution must be properly defined; those who presume to define it 
must be duly qualified to judge in the realm of aesthetics. Too 
many Marxists forget or ignore the direct aesthetic experience, the 
immediate and sustaining contact with a work of art. Instead they 
proceed to legislate and penalize according to set abstractions and 
fixed formulas. Is it not futile sectarianism, Mr. Wilson shrewdly 
asks, to repudiate the work of bourgeois writers, work which has a 
distinct value in exposing the anatomy of society? 

Mr. Wilson has traveled far since he first took up the profes- 
sion of criticism. A gifted interpreter of literary values, he has 
now become a serious student of American politics and social con- 
ditions. The aesthetic liberalism of his youth has given way to an 
ardent but at the same time reasoned radicalism. In him a convic- 
tion must first be tested and then be approved by the intelligence as 
truth before it can emerge as a passionate faith, but once convinced 
he will not draw back from the consequences. If he gives an im- 
pression of indecision—the plight of the fellow-traveler—it is not 
because he is by nature prudent or fearful; it is due to his fastidious 
intellect, ever seeking to achieve consistency by purging away all 
contradictions He will not flaunt banners or man barricades or stir 
mobs with the valor of his tongue, but his allegiance is all the more 
enduring because it is reasoned and fairly consistent. His loyalties 
have their roots in a constitutional integrity of mind. That is why 
his interest in Marxism is so significant; his career is symbolical not 
only of the fate of liberalism in this country; it probably forecasts 
the future of the intellectuals in America. He is seeking for vital 
and permanent values of a social character. No one can at present 
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predict where his pilgrimage will end. He may undertake any 
journey; he may land anywhere. But his journey’s end will be 
conditioned by the fact that he is pre-eminently a rationalist who 
will refuse any mystical or religious consolation. 

This ingrained rationalism accounts in part for the limited scope 
of his influence. He has asked a thousand and one disturbing and 
pertinent questions; he has given few forthright answers. Up to 
the age of forty it is well for a writer, especially for a critic, to re- 
main skeptical, judging all things objectively in the light of ques- 
tioning intellect. Rationalism is extremely effective for purposes of 
analysis. It is a sound instrument of negation. It can separate the 
wheat from the chaff, the sheep from the goats. It can distinguish 
between black and white, the true and the false, but it cannot, un- 
aided, create values and truths of its own. Intellectualism leads in 
the end to an intensified intellectualism. And after forty the in- 
exorable need asserts itself to make some positive and saving affirma- 
tions in a world that is suffering acutely from an excess of cerebration. 
If a critic is to wield any influence as a leader of his generation—a 
generation wandering lost in a darkness filled with categorical ab- 
stractions—he must finally formulate some faith that will be accept- 
able to the exacting intelligence and at the same time serve as a guide 
to life. T. S. Eliot, for example, has made his choice. Though 
Mr. Wilson approves of Eliot’s effort to arrive at some intelectual 
and spiritual synthesis, he fiercely attacks his moral and religious 
views. If civilization cannot endure without a Church, does it not 
follow, he argues, that we must embrace the cult of Christ and accept 
the reality of the supernatural? But modern man, he continues, will 
find this repugnant and impossible. Profoundly skeptical by nature, 
Mr. Wilson finds in Eliot and his like-minded contemporaries not the 
spontaneity of pure faith, but rather the conviction that faith is use- 
ful and desirable. As for himself, he declares that he cannot put 
his trust in a theology which offers salvation through grace and “not 
through economic readjustments, political reform, education or bi- 
ological and psychological study.” This is a tall order. It is a 
species of affirmation by negation, but it evades the central problem. 
Faith is useful and desirable! Without it, as Mr. Wilson is per- 
fectly aware, man cannot live; his actions lack meaning and purpose. 
The question is—what kind of faith shall a man embrace? If the 
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“theology” advanced by T. S. Eliot is inadequate, what is the bread 
and staff of life that Mr. Wilson has to offer? Can communism (as 
Kenneth Burke asserts in Permanence and Change) constitute the 
basis for a new humanistic society? Can Marxism and the scientific 
discipline be fused to establish an ethical philosophy, superseding 
Christianity, which will determine concretely, not abstractly, what 
are the supreme human values? To questions like these Mr. Wilson 
has as yet given no coherent, no convincing reply. It is up to him to 
take the plunge. His period of political apprenticeship is over; now 
after his wanderjahre comes the most difficult and crucial test of his 
career: he must achieve some organic synthesis, some law of life, 
that will unify his work and his critical ideas. How he will achieve 
it remains to be seen. 
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Tue Earty Stuarts, 1603-1660. By Godfrey Davies, M.A. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. 
Pp. xxi, 452. $5.00. 


Professor Black closed his volume on Elizabeth, the eighth in this 
useful series, with an exclamation, “A new reign and a new age had 
begun!” Professor Clark, the general editor of the series, in the tenth 
volume, The Later Stuarts, gave a solid account of the events between the 
restoration of Charles II and the death of Anne. Mr. Davies had the 
difficult task of providing in a single volume connecting these two an ade- 
quate account of the reigns of the first James and Charles and of the 
revolution which their actions precipitated. His book is the generally ac- 
curate and well-informed narrative that the author’s past performances 
gave reason to anticipate. The method of organization and treatment is 
similar to that of Professors Black and Clark; Mr. Davies’ volume does 
not suffer by comparison with those immediately preceding and following 
it in the series. 

Since it is clear from the five that have appeared that the fourteen 
volumes of this co-operative work when completed will constitute the best 
general account of the history of England, it is pertinent at this stage to 
comra-:nt on some of the weaknesses in the achievement. For one thing, 
no editor can command a uniform performance from so many authors. 
The necessity that they co-operate in order to insure that each segment of 
the story is from a reasonably competent hand makes inevitable certain 
repetitions and lacunae. In spite of the parting remark of Professor Black, 
Mr. Davies correctly assumed that the accession of James I did not mark 
the beginning of a new age. He tells us on his first page that the King 
“determined to make no radical changes among the ministers who served 
Elizabeth.” In other chapters he concerns himself with activities which 
had their genesis under Elizabeth but came to fruition in later years. 
Shakespeare, by editorial arrangement, was reserved for Professor Black 
though the dramatist was still active in the next reign, but Mr. Davies 
had more than enough authors left for any space he could afford them. 
Perhaps no periodizing would divide the story so that it could be told with 
complete satisfaction by two different authors. This, however, is an un- 
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avoidable difficulty if we are to have a history of England written within 
a reasonable time by qualified authors. 

A more legitimate criticism pertains to the plan of the several volumes. 
The method is to tell the political and constitutional story separately, in- 
serting other chapters dealing with social, economic, and cultural topics. 
Mr. Davies allots six of his fifteen chapters to “Political and Constitutional 
History”; two each to “Foreign Relations” and “Religious History”; 
and one each to “Social and Economic History,” “Foreign Trade and 
Colonies,” “Education and Science,” “The Arts,” and “Literature.” A 
man who lived in that time manifestly had no such segregated perspective 
concerning any of these topics. Authors wrote and artists wrought in the 
midst of an atmosphere flavored by other events of the day. Foreign re- 
lations, as Mr. Davies would readily agree, were intimately related to 
events he describes as political and constitutional. More often than not per- 
haps if a reader could see as a single picture the events in each of these 
categories that were actually contemporaneous, relationships might be sug- 
gested which are not now apparent. The method adopted by Messrs. 
Black, Clark, and Davies imposes on the reader the complicated task of 
arranging the events which they treat topically in a chronological sequence. 
It is of course impracticable in narratives such as these to adhere strictly 
to a chronological order, but one reader at least feels that the authors in 
the structure of their books might have afforded more help to those who 
regard the time nexus as of primary importance in a study of the past. 
That something could have been done toward achieving this end is evident 
from the greater success with which Mr. Ensor in the last volume of this 
series dealt with a more complicated pattern of events. 

A curious example of topics treated inadequately is the introduction 
into England and the promotion of the widespread use of tobacco, coffee, 
and tea. Few occurrences in these generations were to be fruitful of greater 
changes in the habits of the people. Professor Black has one paragraph on 
tobacco; Mr. Davies has four incidental references to it as an article 
of trade; in the three references indicated in Professor Clark’s index the 
word is used as an adjective to describe “industry.” Professor Black ap- 
propriately has no reference to coffee or tea; Mr. Davis, though writing 
of the period when these commodities were reputedly introduced into Eng- 
land, likewise omits them from his index; Professor Clark has one ref- 
erence to “coffee-houses” and tWo to the “coffee trade,” but makes no 
mention of tea. 


W. T. Laprape. 
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EDWIN M. STANTON, ENIGMA 


Why Was Lincotn Murperep? By Otto Eisenschiml. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1937. Pp. 503. $3.50. 


The title of this book is merely an inclusive question covering numerous 
and specific riddles which the author asks of the facts he has assembled. 
With some justice he contends that the “most serious reproach against 
historical writers is not that they have left such questions unanswered, but 
that they have failed to ask them.”” Why was the road to Port Tobacco— 
the one road that Booth was likely to take—the only one left unguarded 
after the assassination? Why, when the War Department learned within 
two hours that Booth and Herold had crossed the Anacostia bridge, 
were no troops sent after them, but rather, sent on every other road lead- 
ing out of the city? Why did the War Department withhold the name 
of the assassin until it was too late to make the early editions of the morn- 
ing papers? Why was the officer who first reported intelligence of Booth’s 
whereabouts recalled by the War Department and a special detachment 
sent to effect the capture? Why and by whom was Booth killed, against 
orders? Was a “guardian angel,” in the person of some War Department 
official, doing everything possible to assist Booth’s escape? These are only 
a few of the many questions which Mr. Eisenschiml poses as a result of 
his investigation. Certainly he has demonstrated that there are “smudges” 
in the history of the weeks and months following the assassination which 
must be explained before an even approximately accurate account can be 
written. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Lincoln’s Secretary of War, and not John Wilkes 
Booth, is the enigma in this story. Mr. Eisenschiml’s arraignment of Stan- 
ton does everything but convict him of being Booth’s accomplice, before 
and after the fact. Although the evidence is so completely circumstantial 
that even the author admits it could not stand in court, still, its abundance 
leaves the reader perhaps more willing to convict than to absolve. Cer- 
tainly the evidence against Stanton is more convincing than that which 
hanged six—excepting Lewis Paine only—of the seven “conspirators” as- 
sociated with Booth. It is poetic justice with a vengeance that Stanton, 
the Dictator who denied justice to poor Mrs. Surratt by “fixing” her trial 
before a military tribunal, should be, even at this late date, brought under 
the microscope of an investigator who refuses to be satisfied with perjured 
witnesses and manufactured evidence. 


It is impossible to summarize in limited space the many important — 


contributions to fact which this book makes. Almost equally important 
are the long known facts which have been overlooked, sometimes very 
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conveniently, by reputable writers, and which are seen here in a signifi- 
cance that may well bring about revisions of historical opinion. No stu- 
dent of Lincoln in particular, or of the Civil War and Reconstruction 
in general, can afford to miss reading this book for himself. 

The implied meaning of the book is not so easily commended. It is 
simply that the radicals of the North hated Lincoln because he stood 
against them and their rabid, vengeful plan for reconstructing the South, 
that Stanton was their man, and that he with their backing and the con- 
nivance of Andrew Johnson abetted Booth in the assassination. In fair- 
ness to Mr. Eisenschiml it must be said that he warns the reader against 
accepting implications. 

The links in Mr. Eisenschiml’s chain of reasoning are often weak 
(most unconvincing in Chapters XXIV and XXV, which support his 
theory that the North’s early military failures were the result of Stanton’s 
avowed purpose of prolonging the war until the radicals could gain con- 
trol and dictate their policies), but his facts seem invulnerable. He has 
shattered forever Stanton’s legendary figure as Lincoln’s “great Secretary 
of War” and has given the research student an object lesson in refusing 
to be satisfied with the “right” answers. 

Roy P. Baster. 


THE WHY OF CATHEDRAL BUILDING 


Tue HERITAGE OF THE CATHEDRAL: A Study of the Influence of His- 
tory and Thought upon Cathedral Architecture. By Sartell Prentice. 
New York: William Morrow and Company, 1936. Pp. xxi, 328. 
Illustrations and diagrams. $3.50. 


CATHEDRAL: A Gothic Pilgrimage. By Helen Huss Parkhurst. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1936. Pp. xiii, 304. Plates. $4.00. 


Ralph Adams Cram, in an editorial note to Henry Adams’ power- 
ful study of philosophy and mechanics in the teeming years from 1150 to 
1250—Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, wrote of the book, “Seven cen- 
turies dissolve and vanish away, being as they were not, and the thirteenth 
century lives less for us than we live in it and are a part of its gaiety and 
light-heartedness, its youthful ardor and abounding action, its childlike 
simplicity and frankness, its normal and all-embracing devotion.” 

To avoid comparison of the two present volumes with the earlier work 
seems at once difficult and unnecessary. Not that either of these books 
aims at any such intensive study of a single century as the Chartres. Rather 
they fulfill their more inclusive purpose by showing why and how the 
many centuries of transition from the Civitas Romae to the Civitas Dei 
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laid their mark upon religious architecture. But pervading all three of 
the works, regardless of scope, is the same vital quality which brings to 
life the builders of other ages; all three have as their central theme the 
visible expression of human thought, word, and deed which came to full 
flower in the cathedrals of the Age of Faith. 

Dr. Prentice and Dr. Parkhurst have addressed their respective vol- 
umes not to the specialist in architecture or in history or in philosophy, 
but to the reader or student for whom a synthesis of the three points of 
approach to the story of Western civilization may prove illuminating. Both 
use church architecture, especially that of medieval France, as the me- 
dium of discussion. The stress which Dr. Prentice places on the relation 
of history and economics to architecture is heralded in his own words: 
“We shall read the history of centuries as our fathers wrote it on the 
stones, and discover how intimately the lives of kings and lords, of monks 
and priests, of commoners and peasants, have been woven into the very 
structure of the churches.” Dr. Parkhurst’s emphasis upon the philosophi- 
cal implications of the cathedral is likewise forecast by her own statement: 
“Tt has been my aim to portray the cathedral not only as the focus of 
mediaeval life, but as the mirror of that life, reflecting with amazing 
completeness the beliefs, hopes, fears, dreams, and mystical imaginings of 
mediaeval man.” 

This divergence in treatment of similar material is further intensified 
by the arrangement of the two books. Under the heading, ““The Impacts 
of History on the Cathedral,” Dr. Prentice proceeds with a chronological 
exposition relating the trends of the times with the resultant evolution of 
architectural forms in the Christian church. A brief section on “Archae- 
ology” carries the reader farther into the realm of legend and story 
than was apparently feasible in the body of the work. Apt illustrations 
follow along with the text, and the occasional footnotes and chapter ref- 
erences in no way impede the balanced development of the theme. The 
author’s style is engaging and often humorous. 

Dr. Parkhurst invites her reader to begin either with Part I, “The 
Visible,” or Part II, “The Invisible,” according as his interest lies chiefly 
in the architecture or in the other expressions of medieval culture. The 
division is significant, and may be to some readers disturbing. Not only 
the comparative length but also the quality of the two parts provokes the 
suspicion that Dr. Parkhurst’s own sympathies are less involved in the 
material manifestations of the age than in its elusive spirit—a suspicion 
which is enforced by Part III, “The Incorruptible.” Yet her poetic han- 
dling of symbolism and myth is so able as to disarm the unromantic critic. 
Continuity and correlation may be maintained by consultation of the ex- 
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cellent plates which are grouped conveniently at the end, and the compre- 
hensive chart which covers parallel developments in architecture, the arts 
and sciences, and ecclesiastical and political events. The list of references, 
while not ordered as one might wish, is helpful, as are the maps in the 
end sheets. The author’s prose might be characterized as richly colorful, 
if not flamboyant. 

Both Dr. Prentice and Dr. Parkhurst have brought heart as well as 
mind to their writing, and their genuine enthusiasm is infectious. The one 
finds in the works and thoughts of man down the years a satisfying ex- 
planation of the ultimate communal expression of faith which is the cathe- 
dral. The other searches within the cathedral itself for the essential and 
the enduring by which imagination may illuminate the mental attitudes 
and spiritual grace of medieval man. As the one interprets medieval ar- 
chitecture through the social studies, so the other translates it by way of 
the humanities. Either rendering of the theme is legitimate; both are dis- 
criminating. The reader may choose his favorite avenue of approach, or, 
better, he may evaluate the two together, with pleasure and with profit. 

Louise HALL. 


KNOW YOUR SNAKES 


SNAKEs ALIVE AND How Tuey Live. By Clifford H. Pope. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1937. Pp. xii, 238. $2.50. 


Too few of us know anything about snakes. To many readers the 
word snake means horror, and to meet one unexpectedly sends a shiver 
up the spine. The reviewer shares the latter experience. Trained as a 
youngster that all snakes are to be feared and should be massacred, it 
has taken years to break down the barriers. Realizing the great impor- 
tance of this youthful training, I am more than gratified to find a read- 
able and trustworthy book written by a specialist which can and will be 
read with great interest by the youth. Furthermore, those of use who 
have already established our reactions will, after reading this book, at 
least give intellectual assent to the idea that snakes are not so bad after 
all, if you know your snakes. 

In nontechnical language the author describes such things as the use- 
fulness of snakes in the field where they destroy many “enemies” of man, 
and in medicine where their poisons serve several useful purposes; their 
methods of reproduction, rate of growth, and ultimate size; and their 
general habits, including hibernation. There is a chapter on popular be- 
liefs many of which are shown to be erroneous. The Appendix consists 
of a simple key for the classification of the snakes occurring in the United 
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States. The volume is amply illustrated by excellent halftones. It will 
make a splendid addition to the libraries of those who wish to know some- 
thing about snakes, but who are not technically minded in this field. 

Bert CUNNINGHAM. 


SAM ADAMS, BOSTON POLITICIAN 


Sam Apams, PIONEER IN PRopaGaANpDA. By John C. Miller. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1936. Pp. 437. $4.00. 


More than all else Sam Adams was a revolutionist. For this calling he 
was eminently fitted, both by inheritance and instinct. Yet there were 
many elements of conservatism in him. Along with the tradition of liberty 
which had been carefully nurtured by the Bay Colony from its beginning, 
Adams inherited a tradition of Puritanism which, though less potent 
among the commercial class than formerly, was safely anchored in his 
strong heart. And if we can forget the liberalism inherent in the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of protest, we may believe that Puritanism, once the 
right way was found, should be bent on maintaining the old order. In 
this sense Adams was a conservative, becoming a revolutionist in order 
to conserve good things, such as Liberty and the New England way of 
faith. The threatening innovations, he knew, came from the deluded 
Mother Country. Adams may be called a reactionary, resisting an en- 
lightened imperialism because he could not drop his narrow prejudices 
and provincialism. He was a New Englander, and a citizen of Massachu- 
setts Bay, but most of all he was a Bostonian; he was all these and Puri- 
tan, and “from youth to old age he preached the necessity of returning 
to an earlier and simpler way of life.” 

The age of Puritan morality, as Mr. Chesterton has said, was one 
“in which men got things on their conscience.” Certainly Sam Adams 
had many things on his conscience. Still he was careful that his con- 
science should be left free to be troubled only by things of first impor- 
tance. As for his family, his business, and the job of getting on in the 
world, as well as for the taxpayers’ money, he was, as his enemies were 
eager to show, a bit careless—sufficient evidence that he was suffering from 
some aberration. His motives may be shown to have been in many ways 
unworthy, and he was not beyond the fabrication of whatever tales might 
aid his cause. But he had his good points for the role he was to play. 
He came from one of the best families and was a Harvard product. For 
a revolutionist he had better advantages: he was narrow-minded and 
could clearly distinguish between right and wrong with never a doubt; this 
led him to an extreme statement of views from which there could be 
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no turning back. Best of all he had the ingenious art of persuading, of in- 
sinuating malice into the hearts of the people. And if perchance he over- 
reached himself, the British always blundered in time to save him. Know- 
ing when to move forward and when to stand still, he went from point 
to point in his radicalism, sometimes backing up to keep in touch with the 
crowd, but never in doubt as to the ultimate goal. 

With the Revolution won, there was no place for Adams in the 
hearts of the people, as there was for Washington. Adams found that 
the Revolution had let loose forces which he could not understand and 
with which he could not cope. In a Federalist stronghold, he was a Re- 
publican. He did not believe in governing too much—by that method 
Britain had lost an empire—and the United States was “too vast in ex- 
tent and too divided by local differences to form a successful national 
government.” 

The author of the latest and best life of Sam Adams frequently makes 
the Boston politician out to be much less than a gentleman; but then the 
perfect gentleman never makes a great revolutionist. The book is highly 
objective, and there is no attempt to fathom the subject’s inner conscience. 
The record is presented from the sources; beyond that it does not go. 
Yet there are some points on which the author seems too sure of him- 
self. He has no doubt, for example, that Adams contributed to the Jnde- 
pendent Advertiser; and in regard to the plot against Washington he 
says that “Adams carefully covered up all traces of his work in the Con- 
way Cabal.” It is not certain, however, that Adams was a member of 
the cabal. This is not a definitive study, but in general it is a scholarly 
and readable appraisal of a born propagandist and revolutionist. 

R. H. Woopy. 


THE DECADE BEFORE THE WAR 


PoLiTics FROM THE InsipE, AN EPIsTOLARY CHRONICLE, 1906-1914. 
By Sir Austen Chamberlain, K.G., P.C., M.P. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1937. Pp. 676. $5.00. 


Before his death the late Sir Austen Chamberlain published a volume 
of political memoirs, Down the Years. He prepared for publication the 
present volume, which consists chiefly of his own letters to his stepmother 
written after his father retired from politics and while he was himself 
an influential leader of the Conservative or, as it was then called, the 
Unionist party. Written primarily to entertain and inform the author’s 
father, these letters reveal many intimate details concerning English 
politics in the critical decade from 1904 to 1914. In these years came 
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many occurrences which seemed at the time to be events having funda- 
mental significance. These letters may help future historians to recapture 
something of the temper of the emotions with which the Unionist leaders 
went about their opposition to the Liberal ministry that was in office dur- 
ing most of the period. They indicate also for those who read with dis- 
crimination the sportsmanlike rules which governed the gentlemen who 
played at the game of party warfare in a time when British supremacy 
was still taken for granted and when the stakes of power for which they 
strove were objects of the highest esteem. Other letters included are 
interchanges between the author and such rivals and colleagues as Balfour, 
Curzon, and Lansdowne. The book makes interesting reading and af- 
fords numerous items to inform and to enlighten those familiar with the 
history of that decade. 

But already these events have a flavor of a remote past. It is not 
easy to realize that many adults who participated in these controversies 
are still alive. Historians who now write of the decades before the World 
War tend to dwell on the preliminaries to that catastrophe and to pay 
less attention to events that do not seem to have had a share in its precip- 
itation. The material in this book would seem to indicate that in England 
at any rate those who had leading roles in the events of the day thought 
that they were traveling toward climaxes destined never to materialize, 
The plot of the drama in which they were players had a denouement they 
little anticipated. Those who were arming and almost ready to go to 
war with each other for causes they esteemed to be worth while were des- 
tined to become allies in another struggle which was preparing the while 
they excited themselves about matters they later came to see in a different 
perspective. Such books as this may help the historian to recover some of 
the points of view of those who lived in that earlier decade, but he may 
not find it easy to fit these points of view into the orthodox pattern, which 
assumes that the primary concern in that time was the making ready for 
the war that was to come. 

W. T. Laprabe. 


A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY OF POE 


Epcar ALLAN Por. By Edward Shanks. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1937. Pp. x, 176. $2.00. 

Since 1902, the date of the publication of Professor James A. Harri- 
son’s monumental work, The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe (an 
edition now long out of print), there has been an amazing plethora of 
articles and books, at home and abroad, adding to our knowledge of 
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Poe. One is inclined to agree with Mr. Edward Shanks, the author of 
this brief critical biography, that there is now need of a definitive edi- 
tion of Poe’s works “conformable with the best principles of the pub- 
lisher’s craft” and “provided with a proper apparatus criticus,’ but the 
investigator will not so readily believe as does Mr. Shanks that “On the 
biographical side, Mr. Hervey Allen, in Jsrafel, has done what is needed 
once and for all.” Mr. Allen himself would probably be the first to ad- 
mit that some periods in Poe’s life still remain unexplored. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Shanks, who is an English novelist and poet, 
has not availed himself of the American scholarship which, he regrets, 
has been expended on the events of Poe’s life at the expense of the text 
of Poe. Instead, he accepts Dickens’s description of nineteenth-century 
America in Martin Chuzzlewit as historically accurate, reads J. W. 
Krutch’s psychological study of Poe, and acknowledges his chief debt to 
Israfel. He seems to be unaware of the tremendous amount of work 
that has been done on Poe by students in our American universities. With 
such an appalling lack of knowledge and with bits of misinformation, it 
is not surprising that he concedes Poe very little genius. 

Davw K. Jackson. 


BAD MAN GOMEZ 


Gomez, Tyrant oF THE AnpEs. By Thomas Rourke. New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow and Company, 1936. Pp. xvi, 320. $3.50. 


Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, and the rest of the contemporary crop of 
European dictators are inexperienced novitiates when compared with the 
man Mr. Rourke portrays in this study: Juan Vicente Gomez, who ruled 
Venezuela for twenty-seven years. The title of the book is misleading. 
Gomez did not dictate over the Andes; he merely came from the Eastern 
branch of the Cordillera, which in northern South America has three 
main ranges. He ruled over Venezuela and did it with such vigor that 
no revolution could dislodge or force him to relinquish the strangle hold 
he had over the country and its people. 

A country bumpkin who had never been to a city until he was over 
forty, he despised city people and their ways. For him, the wide open 
spaces. There the felt at his best. But from the country he could and did 
rule Venezuela as no one had ruled it before. Paradoxically this man 
brought about the political degradation and the economic emancipation 
of the whole nation. His name will go in history as that of the most 
cruel, most unscrupulous, most cunning dictator; but at the same time 
it will be said that his relations with foreign countries were peaceful, that 
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the budget was not only balanced but had a surplus every year, that the 
foreign debt was paid and the currency was at an all-time high. 

Mr. Rourke is an excellent portraitist. His character sketches of Pres- 
idents Castro and Gémez, and many others, are excellent. Since the tale 
he tells is stranger than fiction, the book makes fascinating reading. It 
is to be regretted that many Spanish words are misspelled or accented 
in the wrong place and that the bibliography is very inadequate. Of 
twenty-two works cited, four are more or less popular works on Bolivar, 
who died more than a century before Gomez. 


R. O. Rivera. 
THE AMHERST ARIEL 


UNPUBLISHED Poems oF Emiry Dickinson. Edited by Her Niece, 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi, and Alfred Leete Hampson. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company, 1936. Pp. 157. $7.50. 


“Surely our sprite, who over Amherst hovered, 
Would gain if no more poems were discovered :” 


challenges Mr. Robert Hillyer, in his witty “Letter to a Teacher of Eng- 
lish.” In the Unpublished Poems of the Amherst “sprite,” it is true, we 
find a rarity of sprightly verse, and a preponderance of metaphysical poems 
almost too brittle for beauty. The exquisite, symmetrical Emily of the 
earlier volumes has crystallized a bit, with some loss of color and vibrance. 
Here seldom does she take the “flying attitude”; her Psyche-wings catch 
too often on the tomb. There is nothing here with the exhilaration of 
“T Taste a Liquor Never Brewed,” or the vision of ““My Faith Is Larger 
than the Hills.” More than formerly, emotion and thought tend to flow 
underground; one gets the feeling of a subterranean suffering. The blue 
ethereal brilliance of many of the Centenary poems is replaced by an in- 
candescence at times blinding. We recall Emily’s challenge: “Dare you 
see a soul at the white heat?” and her declaration: “I like a look of agony 
Because I know it’s true;” and are further convinced of the autobiographi- 
cal value of certain poems in this and earlier publications. A few poems have 
a very specific significance. One such poem records with girlish ardor Em- 
ily’s “conversion of the mind” after first reading Mrs. Browning; another 
chants her adoration of the lilied Maid of France. However, we do not, on 
the whole, see our poet more clearly; we feel her more intensely. This book 
has a peculiar poignancy of voice, but the condensation is sometimes too ex- 
treme, the tones keen almost to harshness. The singer and the seer tend 
to disappear in the metaphysician. Less frequently, here, occurs that mag- 
ical fusion of thought and feeling characteristic of Emily Dickinson’s best 
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metaphysical poetry,—a fusion that gives us “bells within.” But her energy 
of speech, the apt audacity of her images, the intellectual depth from 
which they are flung like spray, and the quaint “gem-tactics,” reaffirm 
her affinity with the school of Donne. Here, too, with all the anguish, are 
found tenderness and fortitude and faith in love’s immortality. 

With all deference to Mr. Hillyer, have we not been enriched by the 
publication of this book? Has it not meant much even to hear again the 
arrowy tones of our Amherst poet? And is there not more than enough 
of the unique Emilian beauty to justify the Unpublished Poems? 

No lover of Emily Dickinson, no student of American literature, can 
afford to overlook this volume. “I shall keep singing!” announces Emily 
in the twenty-seventh poem; and again with this later singing she steadies 
our pinions as we ourselves migrate toward “yellower climes.” 

HeEvLen Harrier SALLs. 


NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD FAVORITE 


BoswELL’s JOURNAL OF A Tour TO THE HEBRIDES WITH SAMUEL 
Jounson, L.L.D. Now first published from the Original Manuscript. 
Prepared for the Press, with Preface and Notes by Frederick A. Pottle 
and Charles H. Bennett. New York: The Viking Press, 1936. Pp. 
Xvili, 435. $5.00. 

The many readers who have cultivated an interest in either Johnson 
or his biographer will wish in this volume to renew their acquaintance 
with one of the most delightful literary items produced by the associa- 
tion of these two characters. Messrs. Pottle and Bennett offer as far as it 
is possible Boswell’s narrative as lhe originally wrote it during the tour 
or shortly thereafter. They have indicated wherein this version differs 
from that which Boswell prepared for publication later with the assist- 
ance of Edmund Malone. While the additions which this version makes 
to the text hitherto published are not vital or voluminous, they are im- 
portant enough to justify the new edition, and those who read again this 
interesting book to see these differences will be amply repaid. 

W. T. Laprave. 
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